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THE CREOLE MAID. 


‘eee he coud na scaith thee, 
He Mi unas ete — 
Aad say,*1 canna wrang thee.”’ 
'T was not the wine—'t was not the dance, 
That charmed me in that pictured hall; 
*T wag that Fair One whose every glanee 
Shed love and light around on all : 
She sang a song of other days; 
It spoke of Roslin Castle fair; 
Its wildwood glen—its primrose braes, 
And breathed a hapless lover's care. 


Proud youths, the noblest of the Isle, 
Around that sylph-like beauty bent; 
And each believed her silvery smile 
For him, and him alone, was meant; 
Bat her young heart was far away, 
Where Roslin’s lovely ruins rise: 
That smile was for her lover gay, 
A wanderer ‘neath the Scottish skies. 


She seemed as if she just had stept 
From one of Titian's pictures bright, 
Under the green bough where she slept, 
Just wakened by the morning light. 
O blessings on thy soul-bright face : 
And blessings on that greenwood strain! 
It made my wandering soul retrace 
To Youth's sweet fount its steps again. 


Burns. 


It breathed a verdure o'er my heart, 
Though I had deemed no earthly spring 
Could e’er a borrowed bloom impart 
Where Health and Hope lay withering. 
It woke a pulse which long had ceased 
To flutter in my bosom cold ; 
For, sweet Bengali* of the East! 
Thy song Youth's loving story told. 


Queen planet of the festa] night! 
So fair where all thy sex are fair, 
May fell Disease and Sorrow's blight 
Long, long thy opening beauties spare : 
*T was not the wine, 't was not the dance, 
That charmed me in the festal hall : 
*T was thou, young Creole Maid, whose glance 
Shed love and light around on all! W. F. 
Pamplemousecs, Isle of France, 1840. 


* Asmall, beautiful song-bird of the Tropics, a little larger than 
the wren. 


GERMANY AND ITS PHILOSOPHY. 


BY M. COUSIN. 


The American Eclectic for March contains the skeleton of 
an essay on Kant and his Philosophy from the pen of the emi- 
nent French philosopher and critic, Victor Cousin, which, 
even in its mutilated form, is a paper of striking interest and 
value, but for its portraiture of Germany and the Germans 
rather than its account of Kant and his system. We give be- 
low all of it that appears in the Eclectic: 


Kart is the father of the German Philosophy. He is the 
author, or rather the instrument of the greatest revolution in 
4 hy, which has occurred in modern Europe, since the 
Ume of Descartes. But every revolution, worthy of the name, 
is the daughter of the age and not of the man. The world is 

onward ; but it is alike impossible to check and to 
hasten its march. To the philosophy of Kant there were two 
grand antecedents; the general spirit—the universal move- 
ment of Europe, and the particular spirit of Germany. The 
General spirit of Europe, at the close of the eighteenth century, 
is sufficiently understood. That epoch was characterized by 
deep, mysterious agitation, which was the harbinger of a 
crisis near at hand. To the credulity of earlier times, a 
ionate love of inquiry had sueceeded, which was favorab to 
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the discovery of the truth. Reflection, applied to the investi- | roes and the bards of these uld sungs have never seen the sky 
gation of human rights and duties, disclosed the emptiness of | of Italy or of Spain. It is in vain that they attempt to deal 
existing institutions ; and men saw clearly the necessity of a | with the outward world; they always cl it with forms 
complete renovation of the social system. borrowed from the inward life. 

I must ‘dwell, somewhat at length, on the condition of Ger-|| But this epech has its philosophy—the philosophy of bar- 
many before the time of Kant. But the history of a nation is || barians—vegue and indefinite, because it is only an instinctive 
essentially ene; and, strictly speaking, it is almost impossible || development, the fruit of spontaniety, and not of reflection, 
to understand the moral condition of Germany #t the close of || which alone creates a true philosophy. This primitive phi- 
the eighteenth century, without some knowledge of the times  josophy is religion. In the mythology ef the Edda and Niebel- 
which preceded and introduced this period. Hence, it is ne- | ungen, the superiority of man over nature is every where af- 
| cessary that I should first present a hasty sketch of the oe | firmed, and thus we have a sort of philosophic ry. Si- 
| of German civilization, from its feeblest beginnings te || gurd, Siegfried, and Attila, heroes of the Nerth, lavghed at 
| of Kant’s appearance, in order that we may fully compre | the phenomena of nature; delighted in the ocean tempest; 
the fundamental and abiding spirit of that great nation, to ! sighed for a battle as a feast; sported with death as a friend; 
which he belonged, and whose representative he became. to a perfect contempt of life, joined a strong sense of moral 

I am firm'y persuaded, that, however great the diversity | obligation, and a relish for a love, infinitely more pure than 
| of position assigned to our race, humanity is every where the | that of Southern nations. Here, then, in the very cradle of 
|same. No class of men has any preéminence in respect to | Germany, we discover the fruitful germ of its subsequent phi- 
| a ean ae ae ey ee agen well \ "— this first era, the North was pagan, warlike i 
circums' n surmoun overcome, as we uri rs r , » poeti- 
| by governments and the institutions of society, for the pub ! cal and free; but this form of German civilization begam to 
| lie good, as by the select few, for their individval benefit. | degenerate with conquest. The nations of the north, having 
| Those unqualified theories, which distribute liberty and slav- | overleaped the barriers which separated them from the Gauls 
ery to this or that zone, are falsified by history. 1n a word, I | and from Italy, though intent en destroying the Roman form, 
believe that a common civilization belongs to the whole human | were still ebliged to preserve and retain a part. Many of the 
| family, in all parte of the worid. : |, conquerors carried back to > a habits u con- 
| Still, it is no less true, that, while humanity itself is one, || est. A military despotism follow ret ers, 
| the forms which civilizstion assumes are very different, accord- and became firmly fix d, by means of their services and glory. 
ing to time and place. The most striking diversity is ne peepee beta ey ey dat ccehen ot ten ee 
| civilisation. Norther wei ae mela i aoe supplanted that of the conquerors. Christianity, with its wor- 
truths, but perceive them differently. And ths diversity is *hip, its self-denial and its charity, won the a 
| alike observable in poetry, religion, and political institutions. |, of these barbarians, and, repassing, — by one, + oe en 
eo 
\ me arte ee. and loftie spre. | tacked, at the same moment, with the sword, by science and 
eee pare ae we Lee | and by the heroism, till then unknown, of benevolence, was 
| Stare of the Sosth of Earops, hee traced the chussctes of the | vanquished and fell. With pagenisa: perished the postry 
|| ature of t nuth of Lurope, has ro 7 . & 
|| poetry of Italy and Spain, in its connexion with the religious | which es Tr Ne eg we ee ee 
| and political condition of these two countries. Following his | ™4g0s) ™more & Frank than a Gaul, te g , 
lexample, we might point out the literary, political and re. the business of arranging and pm a barbarous society, 
|| ligious characteristics which belong exclusively to the north. closed the first era and began ere wey ° bi . 
ern nations. It is abundantly manifest from all the observa, P = a of this va ~ ‘ ay n The since 
| tions which have been hitherto made, that, while the man o _ foundly Christian, monarchical and y hele chief . 
|! the South and the maa of the North are substantially the same | 894 the princes of the empire wn : a + 5 — 
|| the former is more expansive, and the latter, in consequence , — — — - See a ¢ re — ra 
!| of the impressions which outward circumstances make upon | Ter thus elected recognize ber co ma oe rae ne 
him, is more inclined to commune with his own spirit—livee | owe | No aauteant ~ sheds eieh on > om ~ , 
/ more in himself. 4 yr BY a oo 
\ Germany is that great Nurihern plain, which is intersected form. The rights of the peopl» were defended against the 








parated imperial power by the princes; and were guarantied against 
iby — ree Re end ae tok prance a poeete by institutions which have never been destroyed. 
| aniaie teks Seemntion sesieaian the Tyrol and the | Their civilization was unpolished aod vigorous ; and Germanic 
|! Rhine. Within Gane sie there | ves ‘. people, speaking | liberty, resting on a mein | ~~ oo tear heart 
|| the same language, profoundly origiral, whose existence is | °™4 every me poh nee . ell Exrope. rely 
|| but little affected by the influence of surrounding nations. | rk oeapes rae _ a ibe al Aer reat 
|, The common feeling, which holds together this numerous oy Cu ae " , g an eum te 
| population, is the love of the inward life—the life of the im-|| £7? 8nd miestersaxgers; who strongly resem derived 
| agination of sentiment, of retired domestic thought. This | vencal Troubadours, and from whom, —— = 

| feeling prefers revery to action, or combines the two, and bor- wes —. han Marae = - he» tes = Ge 
|! rows from the soul, from that which is ideal and invisible, the || '°*™* themselves inte a school ; poetry, 


i! directi : || circumstance, wes less original and less popular than that of 
—- SRn ERE, GERMS S SNe Cae the first era. Still, it was popular as it harmonised with te 
i he hi : ; ivide i : | weneral spirit of the age; and, indeed, it was welcomed 

| he nS eae aa » Fe ct —_ pai oa Losted in the Sasnatal enatibe. Even in this iry we dis- 
inaieeann, The ane memorials, condensed by Taci- | cover the charm of a melancholy revery, whol a 
tus, acquaint us with the German celenies which s them | Spain or to Italy, _ 8 7 hee of my cones = - 
selves over a vast territory, occupied by them rather than fer- || °°" which reminds — — a : 

| tilized. Accustomed to a nomadic life, constantly attacked but || The philosophy of this period was scholastic ; and it de- 
‘never subdued by the Roman, we see them in their forests, || served to be as much respected then, as it was afterwards 
| waiting for the hour when their foes sbould return to their own | despised, when, wishing to preserve @ dominion which it had 
| land, and they themselves should become the assailants. Up |, lost for centuries, it ceased to act as a lawful sovereign, and 
|| to the time when the northern nations became, in their turn, || became a tyrant and a persecutor. The scholastic philosophy 
the conquerors, and somewhat later indeed, they had their | was nothing else than a collection of formulas, more or 
own civilization, government, poetry and religion. Their | scientific, in which a dawning reflection, leaning on the or- 
polity consisted in recognizing none as their chief, in ordinary ‘anum of Aristoue, had arranged the doctrines of religion 
eases, except such as they kad chosen; and in committing a || for purposes of instruction, Theologians were philosophers 
power that was almost absclu'e to great physical and moral || then; and they were distinguished by a character simple and 
endowments. Hence, we find them, at one time, the || grave, and by a rofoundness of sentiment and an elevation 
anarchy and impoterce of a feeble, irresolute chief; at another, || of thought, which have given them a very high rank in ~ 
the despotism cf a dextereus and successful warrior. Open of philosophy. fore the establishment of unive . 
the Edda and the 7 pan the most superficial perusal im re wast ee ond Doulas er canbe < 

i reflection—now som- rmany;—at Fu , Ratisbon, and, ’ 

sy eee pone my Giegees The scholasticism of Germany was undoubtedly 











‘ bre, now elevated—which constantly reminds us, that the he- 
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less original and less fruitful than that of France; the latter, 
indeed, had neither equal nor rival; but the former had some 
great names, and the greatest was that of Albert. Though 
the form of this philosophy was somewhat barbarous, do not 
despise it; for the faith of the teachers and that of their dis- 
ciples gave it life. 

Thus, en the one hand, we discover a genuine faith in the 
people, and liberty as the consequence—for their faith was 
as free as the love which was its principle ; on the other hand, | 
we have & government, energetic and firm, because it rested || 
on the cordial assent of the people, and on their noble faith. |, 
Such was the condition, philosophical, religious, literary, and | 
plitical, of this second era. These were the halcyon days of | 
the Germanic empire ;—days, to the remembrance of which, || 
great writers still appeal with enthusiasm. I 

This form, like that which preceded it, passed away; and 
so do all forms pass away. 
enervate, and afterwards to degrade it, was the predominance 
of foreign influence, both in politics and religion. Strangers, 
by degrees, came to play a more important = in Germany | 
than her own citizens. At length, a city in Italy dictated the | 
belief, the customs and the minutest ceremonies which should | 





tiens with that portion of philosophical Europe which had 
oeased to be Cartesian. England had passed under the yoke 
cf the system of Locke. Fraace had exchanged the extrava- 
gant but sublime Cartesianism of Malebrancte, for the super- 
ficial imitation ef the English philosophy. Sensualism had 
become the philosophic form ob England and of France. It 
seon made its way into Germany with all its consequences,— 
with the love of the little and the mediocre in every thing,— 
the love of little poetry which destroyed the great. Frederick 
reigned at Berlin; and those men of genius in Frence, who 
found them eclipsed by the brilliant star of Voltaire, went to 
the German capital, there to minister in a subordinate ca 
pacity, to the amusement of the King and his court. That 
which remained of theol 
turned into ridicule. F. 





author. Hence, there must be a God superior te al! secon- 
dary causes, who will maintain, somewhere, the harmony of 
virtue and happiness, Henee a God and a life to come. And 
the idea of duty implies, again, the idea of right. My dury 
to you is your right in respect tome; and so duty te 
me is my right in respect to you. Here we nd 8 social 
morality, a national right, a political philosophy, widely dif. 
ferent from the uacurbed pelicy of passion, and the tortuous 
policy of interest. 

Such, in a few words, are the noble features of the new 
| system which Kant has given to Germany, and Germany to 
| Europe. [tis undoubtedly true that the Scottish philoso. 





test between the old theologians and the new philosophers | 


theology retreated before the spirit of modern philosophy. 
Thus there was no law, no liberty, no national poetry.— 

Despotic governments hired foreign sophists to destroy the 

old German spirit; theolo; 





| phers had made a similar attempt. At Edinburgh, the saga- 


J 


and religion in Germany, they cious Reid had conceived almost the same thoughts with the 
erick was delighted with this con: | great philosopher of Konigsberg. But what was only a rough 


sketc): in Scotland, became a precise and accurate system 


hat which assiste? at first to, He paid the former, but he gave them over to the sarcasms || under the strong hand of Kant. Here is the last step, the 
of Lamettrie and the Marquis d’Argens; and the ancient | highest develo; 


ment of the —_ of the eighteenth century ; 


the Scottish sc being the first step, and the point of de- 


| parture. Kant crowns and closes the century. I do not 


hesitate to say that Kant is to this period in philosophy what 


crouched unresistingly beneath || the French revolution is in politics and social order, Kant, 


be observed in the heart of Thuringia; and there sat on the | the combined weight of ridicule and skepticism; instead of | bora in 1714, published his Critique of the Pure Speculative 
throne of Germany a man whose dominion, embracing Spain, | philosophy, a sort of dogmatic frivolousness held the ascen-| Reason, in 1771; bis Critique of the Pure Practical Reason, 


half of Italy and the Low Countries, no longer represented 


dancy, giving to the world, not the folios which were the re- | in 1788; his Agreement 


Religion with Reason, in 1793; 


to the people a national government. Charles V. much less | spectable memorials of the ancient theology, but a few epi-| his Metaphysical Principles of Right, in 1799; and, after 


a German than a Belgian or a Spaniard, bad concentrated in | 
his bands such an amount of power, that, as it could not in-| 
crease, it must needs diminish. In respect to all that was | 


grams and meager pamphlets. Such was the state in which 
Kant found Germany. 
I mistake. One man preceded Kant, to whom belongs the 





| some other works, he died at Konigsberg, in 1804. He be- 
longed to the eighteenth century; and, at the same time, he 
opened another which is called toa very different destiny, 


merely political and external, the Germans could have sub.' honor of having been the first to oppose bimself boldly to the | both ir politics and philosophy. = « . . * 


mitted; but, in that which was moral and intellectual, they | 
must consult only their own inclination. They insisted on t 
some liberty upon @ point of minor importance, but they were t 
not heard: they resisted, therefore, and the energy of resist- 
ance, calling into action a strong repressive force, only in- 
creased the violence of the struggle. Thus broke forth and 
spread abroad that reformation in politics and religion, which 
dissolved the unity of Europe, and wrested from the house of ' 
Austria and the court of Rome the sceptre of Germany. f 
Two men commenced this revolutien—both men of the) 
North—one of whom protested, with fervid eloquence, against , 
religious despotism, and the other sustained that protestation ;| 
by his sword. I refer to Luther and Gustavus Adolphus. The | 
public discourses of Luther undermined Catholicism, and the | 
sword of Gustavus humbled the house of Austria and 
cipated Germany. But I ought to add that these two 
men, while they swept away a form which did not suit the 
spirit of the age, replaced it with nothing that was firm and 
durable. Hence, the anarchy which has prevailed even to 
the present time. When the unity of the holy empire was | 
destroyed, the title of emperor became an empty name—noth- | 


ing more, in reality, than emperor of the house ef Austria; , berg, who, like Socrates, seldom went beyend the walle of | 


the electors and princes, restored to their inde 


ndence, grad- | 
ually became absolute monarchs; and to 


regular and | 


compacted despotism of one man there succeeded a multitude ; found its way to some chosen spirits; at the end of eight or || 
of smaller despotisms. And so, too, when Luther had anni- |, ten years it produced important changes in Germany, and | 


hilated the power of Rome in a great part of Germany, mind, . 
disenthralled from the authority of the ancient yoke, was re-| 
i] to rec any authority whatever. Lutherani-m 





had its schisms; Calvinism had its penal fires: and the faith | 


which remained knew not what form to assume. Poetry, | 
likewise, consecrated to the faith, the sentiments and the in- 
cidents of a political and religious form which had passed | 
away, te be popular; and, as revolutions are never, 
stationary, and poetry can live only in that which is fixed and | 
determinate, poets no longer arose; and this was the end of 
German song. The philosophy of Protestantism shared the 


, at length, absorbed every other taste. 


servile and despotic trifling of the court of Frederick. Klop- ! 
the country, simple and grave, a Christian | 
and a German in the eighteenth century, discovered in his! 
soul thoze inspired songs which were hailed, from ene end of |! 


stock, a man 


Germany to the other, as the dawn of a true, national poetry. 
The court of Berlin was alone unmoved. 


It was in vain that | 


Klopstock presented to Frederick, in sublime verse, the apol- | 


ogy of the German muse. The great king did not understand 


His Critique of the Pure Reason was a large volume, com- 
posed, after the model of the school of Wolf, with great reg- 
ularity, but with such a profusion of divisions and subdivis- 
ions, that the leading thought is lost in the circuit of its long 
, development. In addition to this, the work, unfortunately, 
was badly written. It is true that there is frequently much 
spirit in the details, and there are some admirable morsels ; 
but, as the author candidly admits in his preface to the edi- 


the leyal patriot ; but his countrymen understood him. Ger-' tion of 1787, though there is everywhere great logical clear- 
man literature entered at once the path which the genius of || ness, there is little of that other clearness, which he calls 
Klopstock opened to it; and even before the death of Fred-| sthetic, and which is created by the art of conducting the 
erick, there appeared a number of national poems which | reader from the known to the unknown, from the easy to the 
every body learned by heart. But what was the character of | difficult: —an art which is rare, especially in Germany, and 


this new poetry? With the feeling of patriotism, there re- || which was entirely wanting to the ph 


ilosopher of Konigsberg. 


turned the religious spirit ; and there returned, also, the med- || Take the table of contents prefixed to the Critiqae of Pure 


and that love, sweet and pure, which, as seen in Klopstock 


, || itative and pensive genius ef ancient and immortal Germany, , Reason. It is obvious, thet, in res 


to logical order, and 
| the connexien of all the parts of the work, nothing can be 


and Burger, is so nobly contrasted with the mawkishness || more luminous, nothing mo:e precise. But take each chap- 


and grossness of 
saloons and courts of the eighteenth cemury. 


In the midst of this great movement a native of Konigs- 


his birth-place, published a work on philosophy. At first it 
was little rend, and almost unnoticed; afterwards it slowly 


finally it regenerated philosophy, as Klopstock’s Messiah had 
rege sonata peunty. Kant first directed his studies to theol- 
ogy and the learned languages: he had an extraordinary 


talent for mathematics, and he made some discoveries in ar- | 


tronomy. But philosophy presided over all! his labors, and, 
This became bis true 
vocation, and his principal glory. His distinctive character 
was a scrupulous integrity, and a conscience, honest and un- 


bending, which recoiled from the shameful consequences of ) 


the avacreontic poetry, which reigned in the | ter by itself, and every thing is changed. That order in de- 
|| tails which the chapters ought to ex ibit is not here. 


Eve 

idea is expressed with the last precision; but it is not Pa 
in the right place to facilitate its introduction into the mind 
| of the reader. To this defect you may add that of the Ger- 
| man language, at this epoch carried to its hight;—I mean 
the excessive synthetic character of the German, which is so 
strikingly contrasted with the analytic character of the French. 
But this is not all. Aside from this language, still rude and 
badly trained to the decomposition of thought, Kant had 
another language of his own,—a terminology, which, once 
understood, is perfectly clear and quite convenient, but which, 
presented bluntly and without the requisite pteliminaries, ob- 
| scures every thing, and gives to every thing a misty and whim- 
sical appearance. Kant issued a second edition of this work 
in 1787, in which many points were corrected ; this second 
edition is the last word of the author, and it is from this, that 


the fashienable philosophy. Bat, on the other hand, hisdread , ®!! the subsequent editions bave been published. « © 


of sensualism was hardly surpassed by his fear of the dan- | 


same fate. An infinite variety of schools sprang up,in which gerous conclusions—such he regarded them—of the meta-| 


the ancient scholasticism underwent continual modifications , 
and alterations; but in the midst of this confusion we find’ 
nothing great, nothing original, nothing worthy to receive the 
serious attention of history. l 
Meanwhile, a man of genius in France demolished schol 


to shel 


physics of the schools. We may say that Hume was a per- 
petaal spectre to Kant; as soon as he endeavered to take one 
step backward on the old track, the former appeared, and, 
turned him from his purpose. The whole effort of Kant was 





philosophy from the attacks of Hume’s skepticiem, 


Kant boldly avows himself a genuine revolutionist. Like 
Descartes, he despises all the systems which preceded his 
Critique. In respect to past philosophies, he expresses him- 
self in the cutting and haughty tone of the philosophers of the 
eighteenth century. In speaking with such contempt of pre- 
vious systems, and in presenting them as a mass of arbitrary 
hypotheses, which scarcely contain a few truths by accident, 


ticism for ever ; and raised on its ruins a system, new in its H by giving it a place between the ancient dogmatism, and the | it does not once occur to him, that the authors of these sys- 


method and general tendency. This system, or at least its 
spirit, spread among the first minds of the age of Louis XIV. 


Malebranche and the Messieurs of the Port Royal were all 

Cartesians. In Holland, Spinoza did nothing more than | 
carry out the rigorous consequences of the principles of D-s- | 
cartes. 
taught and imit 


|| sensualism of Locke and Condillac. 


tems—Piato, Aristotle, Descartes, Leibnitz—are his equals 


But it is particularly in moral philosophy, that Kant, with- or superiors. But why should hebe respectful togenius? He 
Bossuet himself, though he would not avow the fact, Fenelon, } out resorting to the mysticism of the middle ages, has assailed | is not so even to humanity. He does, indeed, accord to man 
the skepticiem of the eighteenth century. Ata time when || an innate propensity to metaphysics; but it is an unfortunate 


pleasure, interest and ha 


ppiness were the only topics of dis- | — 
ut 


cussien in France, Italy and England, a voice was heard at : 


and has produced, hitherto, no’ but chimeras. 
himself, that with him, at close of the 


The = ae secured Germany also; it was Kénigsberg, which called back the soul to a consciousness of | eighteenth century, after three thousand years of useless eff-rt, 
by the German doctors, just as the Pro." its dignity; and proclaimed to individuals and to nations, the true system of metaphysics, for the first time, has begun. 


vencal poets had been imitated on the banks of the Rhine.» that there was something above the attractions of pleasure | In such « purpose, and under such language, we are tempted 


Leibnitz,—whose genius we cannot too much admire,—| and the calculations of interest—a rule, a law, unchangeable || to imagine the existence of unbounded pride. 


Leibnitz was himself a disciple of Descartes ;—a disciple it 
is true, who surpassed his master, but whe, unfortunately 
led away by a universal curiosity, a passion for all kinds of 
glory and the distractions of political life, has only thrown 
vat some admirable views, without any clear and definite sys- 
tem. Wolf has endeavored to bring the scattered opinions 
of this great polygraph to a common centre, and reduce them 
to order: but Wolf at reproduced the form rather than the 
spirit of ihe philesophy of Leibnitz. Those who followed 
him continued this new scholasticism ; and it is an undeniable 
fact, that, from the middle to near the end of the eighteenth 
century, we find no system in i 

nant to be called a true German phi 








Jt was at this time that Germany entered into closer rele- 


But no. Kant 


and obligatory everywhere, always in every condition, social | was the most modest and the most circumspect of men. The 
or private—the law of duty. The idea of duty is the centre , spirit of the age wasin him. Men can never effect revolu- 
of Kant’s morality, and his morality is the centre of his phi- , tions with small pretensions, and Kant wished to effect @ rr- 
losophy. The doubts which severe metaphysical inquiries volution in metaphysics. Like every revolution, this must 


create, morality resolves, and, by its light illumines, at the 
same time, politics and religion. If there be in man the idea 
of a law superior to passion and to interest, and his existence 
is not a contradiction, or a problew: which cannot be solved, 
he must be able to obey that law; if he ought he can: duty 
implies liberty. On the other hand, if duty is superior to 
happiness, it is necessary, in extreme cases, to sacrifice 

latter to the former. Still, between the two there is an eter- 


nal , which, though disturbed for a moment, reason 





upholds and imposes even, s0 to speak, on existence and its 


laim the absurdity of every thing which went before ; else 

t would be necessary merely to im » and not to destroy 
the whole, as preliminary to rebu the whole. 

Kant, like Descartes, to whom we must constently compare 

him, full of his method, saw nothing besides. It was not of 

his genius, but of bis method that he entertained a high opin- 


the || ion. Itis here that he exalts himself; it is here that he ti- 


umphs. Descartes has somewhere said, that, in comparing 
himself with other men, he found bimself superior to very fe, 
and inferior to many, and that he owed every thing te his 
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method. Socrates, likewise, two thousand years before Des- 
cartes and Kant, refers every thing to his method ;—which 
was substantially the same as that of the French and German 
philosopher. This is the true method:—which begins with 
man, with the subject that knows, with the study of the fac- 
ulty that knows, its laws, iis extents, and its limits. It com- 
menced with Socrates; it was more fully developed by Des 
cartes; and it became perfect in Kant; in the hands of each, 
it produced a mighty revolution. 

But it does not belong to the same man to begin and to 
complete a revolution. Sucrates was neither Plato nor Aris- 


not Leibaitz; and Kant, who laid the foundation of German 
philosophy, has neither directed nor finished it. This philo- 
sophy is moving onward, and it does not seem to have reached 
its last development. With a better fortune, the French revo- 


— EE 


| mere fable. I myself thought so once; but ‘ seeing is believ- church came swelling upon the ear. “It is the vesper ser- 
ing.’ [have since beheld the very scene where it took place, | vice,” said my companion; “follow me.” 
and now to iadulge any doubt on the subject would be pre- | Leading the way across the court of the cloisters and through 


| posterous. Hy] * . 
I was ose night porambulating the streets of Seville, in | one Or two ruined passages, he reached the distant portal of 


company with a Spanish friend, a curious investigator of the 


|| — traditions and other good-for-nothing lore of the city, 


who was kind enough to imagine he had met in me with 


,a congenial spirit. In the course of our rambles we were 





| 


| 
y 


| passing by a heavy, dark gateway, opening into the court- | 
|| yard of a convent, when he laid hi 
tote, but he was the father of both. Descartes, again, was | ‘‘ Stop!” said he; “this is the convent of San Francisco. | 


his upon my arm.— 


| There is story connected with it which I am sure must be 
known to you. You cannot but have heard of Don Juan and 


| the marble statue ?” 
“‘ Undoubtedly,” replied 1; “it has been familiar to me 


lution, born at the same time with the philosophical revolution || from childhood.” 


of Germany, departing from almost 
claration of the primitive and eternal rights of man, independ- 
ently of all history and all society—as did the other, from the 


same point, the de- || 


Hi 


“ Why, you de not mean to say that the story is founded on 


pure laws of human reason, independently of all experience— || fact 1" 


proclaiming alike contempt for the past, and the proudest 
hopes of the future, has run through, in a few years, its neces- 
sary vicissitudes; and we sce it now arrived at its goal, tem- 

red and organized in the charter which governs as. The 
charter of the philesophy of the nineteeath century is not yet 


written. 


all the false dogmatisms, agains: the grand hypotheses of the 
idealism of the seventeenth century, and against the pitiful, 


| “ Undoubtedly it is. 


The circumstances of the case are 
said te have occurred during the reign of Alfonso XI. Don 
Juan was of the noble family of Tenorio, ene of the most 
illustrious b of Andal His father, Don Diégo Te- 
norio, was a favorite of the king, and his family ranked among 





Kant was not called to this work. His office was ‘the veintecuatros, or magistrates, of the city. Presuming on | 
very different. I: was necessary to effect a revoiution against his high descent and powerful connexions, Don Juan set no |, 


bounds to his excesses: no female, high or low, was sacred 
|| from his pursuit; and he soon became the scandal of Seville. 


“ Well, then, it was in the cemetery of this very convent 
| that the events took place.” 


| the church, and, pushing open a wicket cut in the foldi 
|| doors, we found ourselves in the deep arched vestibule of the 
sacred edifice. To our left was the choir, forming one end of 
the church, and having a low vaulted ceiling, which gave it 
| the look of a cavern. About this were arranged the monks, 
seated on stools and chaunting from immense books placed 
| on music-stands, and having the notes scored in such gigantic 
_ characters as to be legible from every part of the choir. A 
| few lights on these music-stands dimly illumined the choir, 
| gleamed on the shaven heads of the monks, and threw their 
| shadows on the walls. They were gross, blue-bearded, bul- 
! let-headed men, with bass voices, of deep metallic tone, that 
|| reverberated out of the cavernous choir 


| 
|| To our right extended the great body of the church. It 
was spacious and lofty; some of the side chapels bad gilded 
|| grates, and were decorated with images and paintings, repre- 
|| senting the sufferings of our Saviour. Aloft was a great paint- 
| ing by Murillo, but too much in the dark to be distingzished. 
The gloom of the whole church was but faintly relieved by 
the re‘lected light from the choir, and the glimmering here 
|) and there of a votive lamp before the shrine of a saint. 
| As my eye roamed about the shadowy pile, it was struck 
with the dimly seen figure of a man on horseback near a dis- 
tant altar. I touched my companion and pointed to it: “ The 
| spectre statue!” said I. 
| 


“ No,” replied he ; “ it is the statue of the blessed St. Iago. 


and perfectly arbitrary hypotheses of his time ; and this enter- | One of his most daring outrages was to penetrate by might | t 
prise he has accomplished, thauks to the method whose char. | into the palace of Don Gonzalo de Ulloa, commander of the , The statue of the commander was in the cemetery of the con- 
acter I bave now explained. | order of Calatrava, and attempt to carry off his dauzhter.— , vent, and was destroyed at the time of the conflagration.— 





For the New-Yorker. 

THE MISSION OF JEHU. 

BY FREDERICK W. COLE. 

Down from Ramoth he comes, with his glittering sword, 
As a red bolt of wrath in the hand of the Lord; 
And the wind may but follow the track of his wheel, 
As it flies o'er the wide-spreading plain of Jezreel. 
Who will stay, and the stroke of his fury abide? 
Wo to Ahab's blood-reeking Zidonian bride! 
Lo the vultures of Carmel are now on the wing 
For the flesh of the house of the Baal-b..ught King! 
Though Jehoram may flee from his withering sight, 
Yet the arrow of vengeance is quicker of flight; 
And the timid may pour their importanate breath, 
But their prayer is unheeded, the answer is ‘ Death!’ 


As the Lion frem Jordan, he leaps to his prey, 

And sweeps like a whirlwind the strong one away: 

Grim and ghastly the trophies his triumphs that wait, 

While the heads of the Princes are piled at his gate. 

Let the heralds proclaim unto Baal a feast, 

And collect his communion, each prophet and priest: 

They are seated and slain, nor can mercy be shown, 

For the idol must feast on the blood of his own. 

Now his work is accomplished, his fury allayed, 

For the price of the vineyard of Naboth is paid; 

And—the fate by the prophet predicted to seal— 

Stained with Jezebel's blood is the wall of Jezreel. 
Albany, March 5, 1841. 


From the Kaickerbocker for March. 


DON JUAN: A SPECTRAL RESEARCH. 


BY GEOFFREY CRAYON, GENT. 


“Thave hoard of spirits walking with aerial bodies, and have been 
wondered at by others; but I must only wonder at myself, for, if they 


|| The household was alarmed; a scuffle in the dark took place ; 
, Don Juan escaped, but the unfortunate commander was found 


But,” added he, “‘ as I see you take a proper interest in these 
kind of stories, come wish me to the other end of the church, 


_ weltering ia his blood, and expired without Seing able to name | Where our whisperings will not disturb these holy fathers at 
| bis murderer. Suspicions attached to Don Juan; he did not | their devetions, and I will tell you another story that has been 
} stop to meet the investigations of justice and the vengeance | current for some generations in our city, by which you will 

of the powerful family ef Ulloa, but fled from Seville and took | find that Don Juan is not the only libertine that has been the 
refuge with his uncle, Don Pedro Tenorio, at that time em- | object of supernatural castigation in Seville.” 
bassador at the court of Naples. Here be remained untilthe | [ accordingly followed him with noiseless tread to the far- 
| agitation occasivned by the murder of Don G sozalo had time | ther part of the church, where we took our seats on the steps 
|, to subside ; and the scandal which the affyir mgh: cause to | of an altar opposite to the suspicious looking figure on horse- 
| both the families of U.loa and Tenorio had mduced them t back, and there, ina low, mysterious voice, he related to me 
bush itup. Don Juan, however, continued his libertine ca- | the following narrative : 
| reer at Naples, until at length his excesses fo feited the pro- | « There was once in Seville a gay young fellow, Don Man- 
| tection of his uncle, the em>assa tor, and obliged bim again to | 6! de Manara ly name, who, having come to e great estate 
flee. He had made his way back te Seville, trusting that his by the death of his father, gave the reins to his passions, and 
| past misdeeds were forgotten, or rather trusting to his dare- | j:uneed into ail kinds of dissipaion. Like Don Juan, whom 
|, devil spirit and the power of his family to carry him through | ne ecemed to have taken for a model, he became famous for 
| all difficulties. , ay: ; | his enterprises among the fair sex, and was the cause of doors 
|“ It was shortly after his return, and while in the hight of | j.ine barred and windows grated with more than usval striet- 
his arrogance, that, on visiting this very convent of Francisco, ang All in vain. No balcony was to» high for him to scale; 
| he beheld on @ monument the equestrian statuc of the mur- |, bolt nor bar was proof against his efforts ; and Ge very 
| 

| 
| 





dered commander, who had been buried within the walls of || name was @ word of terror to all the jealous husbands and 
| this sacred edifice, where the family of Uiioa bad achapel. | cautions fathers of Seville. His exploits extended to country 
It was on this occasion that Don Jusa, in a moment of impi- | 4. weil as city; and in the village dependant on his castle 
ous levity, invited the statue to the banquet, the awful catas- |) arco q rural beauty was safe from his arta and enterprises. 

|| trophe of which has given su -h celebrity to his story.” | © As he was one day ranging the streets of Seville, with 
“And pray how much of this story,” said I, “is believed | several of bis dissolute companions, he beheld a procession 

| in Sevilre 1” about to enter the gate of a cenvent. In the centre was a 
| “‘ The whole of it by the populace, with whom it has been | young female, arrayed in the dress of a bride: it was a novice, 
a favorite tradition since time immemonal, and who crowd to | who, having accomplished her year of probation, was about 

| the theatres to see it represented in dramas written long since } to take the black veil and consecrate herself to Heaven. The 
by Tyrso de Molina, and another of our popular writers.— companions of Don Manuel drew back out of respect to the 

| Many in our higher ranks, also, accustomed from childkood to | sacred pageant; but he pressed forward, with his usual im- 
‘this story, would feel somewhat indignant at hearing it treated | petuosity, to gain a near view of the novice. He almost jos- 
‘with contempt. An attempt has been made to explain the | tied her in passing through the portal of the church, when, on 
whole, by asserting that, to put an end to the extravagances | her turning round, he beheld the countenance of a beautful 
|; of Don Juan, and to pacify the family of Ulioa, without ex- || village girl, who had been the object of his ardent pursuit, 
|| posing the delinquent to the degrading penalues ef justice, || but who had been spirited secretly out of his reach by her re- 
| he was decoyed into the convent under false pretext, and | latives. She recognized bim at the same moment and fainted, 
| either plunged into a perpetual dungeon, or privately hurried but was borne within the grate of the chapel. It was supposed 
| out of existence; while the story of the statue was circulated | the agitation of the ceremony and the heat of the throng had 


be not mad, I'm come to my own buriall.” ; 
_ Shirley's * Witty Fairie One.’ \ by the monks to account for his sudden disappearance. The fovercomeher. After some time the curtain which hung within 
Everr body has heard of the fate of Don Juan, the famons |, populace, however, are not to be cajoled out of a ghost-story | the grate was drawn up: there stood the novice, pale and 
libertine of Seville, who, for bis sins against the fair sex, and |, * any of these plausible explanations ; and the marble statue | trembling, surrounded by the abbes: and the nuns. The cere- 
other minor peccadilloes, was hurried away to the infernal |! stl! strides the stage, and Don Juan is still plunged into the | mony proceeded ; the crown of flowers was taken from her 
regions. His story bas been illustrated in play, in pantomime i infernal regions, as an awful warning to all rake-helly young- | head ; she was shorn of her silken tresses, received the black 
and farce, on every stage in Christendom, until at length it has i sters in like case offending.” veil, and went passively through the remainder of the cere- 
been rendered the theme of the opera of eperas, and embalmed || While my companion was relating these ancedotes, we had | mony. 
to endless duration in the glorious music of Mozart. I well | entered the gate-way, travereed the exterior court-yard of the ||“ Don Manuel de Manara, on the contrary, was roused to 
recollect the effect of this story upon my f-elings in my boyish }' convert and made our way into a great interior court, partly || fury at the sight of this sacrifice. His passion, which had 
days, though represented in grotesque pantomime ; the awe || surrounded by cloisters and dormitories, partly by chapels, almost faded away in the absence of the object, now glowed 
with which I contemplated the monumental statue on horse- | and having a large feuntain in the centre. The pile had evi- | with tenfold ardor, being inflamed by the difficulties placed in 
back of the murdered commander, gleaming by pale moonlight | dently once been extensive and magnificent; but it was for | his way, and piqned by the measures whi h had been taken to 
in the convent cemetery. How my heart quae as he bowed || the greater part in ruins. By the light of the stars and o! defeat him. Never had the object of bis pursuit appeared so 


his marble head, and accepted the impious invitation of Don 
Juan! How each footfall of the statue smote upon my heart 
as I heard it approach, step by step, through the echoing cor- 
ridor, and beheld it enter and advance, a moving figure of 
stone, to the supper-table! But then the convivial scene in 
the charnel-house, where Don Juan returned the visit of the 
statue—was offered a banquet of skulls and bones, and, on 


twink! ng lamps placed here and there in the chapels and cor- | lovely and desirable as when within the grate of the convent ; 
ridors, | could see that many of the columna and arches were | and he swore to have her, in defiance of heaven and earth.— 
broken ; the walls were rent and riven, while burnt beams and | By dint of bribing a female servant of the Convent, he con- 
rafters showed the destructive effects of fire. The whole place | trived to convey letters to her, pleading his passion in the 
had a desolate air; the night-breez» rustied through —_ and | most elequent and seductive terms. How successful they 
weeds, flaunting out of the crevices of the walls or from the | were is only matter of conjecture; certain it is, he undertook 
shet ered columns ; the bat flitted about the vaulted passages, | one night to scale the garden wall of the convent, either to 


and the ow! hooted from the ruined belfry. Never was a scene | carry off the nun, or gain admission to her cell. Just as he 

mor: completely fitted for a ghost-story. | was mounting the svali he was suddenly plucked back, and 
While I was indulging in picturings of the fancy proper to | stranger, mufiied in a cloak, stood before him. 

such a place, the deep chant of the monks from convent | “* Rash man, forbear!’ cried he; ‘ is it not enough to have 


Tefusing to partake, was burled into a yawning gulf, under a 
tremendous shewer of fire! These were accumulated horrors 
enough to shake the nerves of the most pantomime-loving 
schoolboy Many have supposed the story of Don Juan a 
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violated all human ties? Wouldst thou steal a bride from 
Heaven?’ 

“ The sword of Don Manuel had been drawa on the instant, 
and, furious at this interruption, he passed it through the body || I 
of the stranger, who fell dead at his feet. Hearing approach 


tend to sup with the statue.’ 


———EEE === 


aa _ = ———— 

“ It is time to be off,” said my companion, “ unless we in- || allopathic method, have levied contributions upon us without 
| having helped us, just as the priests did with the sale of in- 

“T have no relish for such fare or such company,” replied | dulgences. They prepose to us an extremely simple and 
3 and, following my companion, we greped our way through | universally intelligible medical theory, are angry at and com- 


the mouldering cluisters. As we passed by the ruined ceme- | plain of the blind rage ef the predominant medical caste, 


ing footsteps, he fled the fatal spot, and, mounting his horse, || tery, keeping up a casual conversation by way of dispelling | which proclaims them heretics, and turn to us, the people, 


no great distance from Seville. Here he remained through: || poet: 


out the next day, full of horror and remorse; dreading lest 
he should be known as the murderer of the deceased, and 
fearing each moment the arrival of the officers of justice. 

“ The day , however, without molestation; and, as 
the evening advanced, unable any longer to endure this state 


which was at hand, retreated to his estate in the country, at || the loneliness of the scene, | called to mind the words of the for protection. 





At the same time a multirude of laymen 
come forward, who set themselves up for champions of Ho- 
And monumental caves of death look cold, maopathy, in like manner as Hutten and Sickengen set them- 
And shoct a chiliness to my t-embling heart! selves up for champions of Luth . . they 
Give me thy hand, and let me bear thy voice ; he P a hn tenia tae . Con- 
Nay,speak—and let me hear thy voice ; | sider themselves happy in having been speedily healed b 
Miae own affrights me with its echoes.’ | means of Humceopatbic remedies of inveterate diseases, ont 





* The tembs 





There wanted nothing but the marble statue of the commander, | hence hold it to be their most sacred duty to make all their 


of uncertainty and apprehension, he ventured back to Seville. ] striding along the echoing cloisters, to complete the haunted suffering contemporaries participators of the like bliss. These 


Irresistibly his footsteps took the direction of the convent ; but || scene. 


he paused and hovered at a distance from the scene of blood. | 


\| are the facts. 


Since that time I never fail to attend the theatre whenever | The whole Homeopathical system rests upon the princi- 


Several persons were gathered round the place, one of whom | the story of Don Juan is represented, whether in pantomime Hl ple, that the patient knows as well as the physician that cer- 
was busy nailing something against the convent wall. After)! or opera. Inthe sepulchra! scene | feel myself quite at home; tain definite remedies for certain definite diseases may be 
a while they dispersed, and one passed near to Don Manvel. } and, when the statue makes his appearance, I greet him as an preéstablished, which in the infallibility of the theory of 
The latter addressed him with hesitating voice. ‘| old acquaintance. When the audience applaud, I look round Hannemann, may as well be known to the patient as to the 





“* Seftor,’ said he, ‘ may I ask the reason of yonder throng 1” | 
‘** A cavalier,’ replied the other, ‘has been murdered.’ 


upon them with a degree of compassion: “ Poor souls!” I | physician himself. Nothing is left to the caprice of the phy- 
say to myself, “they think they are pleased; they think they | sician. (In a word, instead of being dependant upon blind 


“« Murdered !’ echoed Don Manuel; ‘ and can you tell me H enjoy this piece, and ye they consider the whole as a fiction! | chance, that there is an infallible law, guided by which, the 


his name?’ 


“*Don Manuel de Manara,’ replied the stranger, and it to be true—and had seen the very place!" 
i} = — 


oa. 
“ Don Manuel was startled at this mention of his own name, 
especially when applied tothe murdered man. He ventured, | 
when it was entirely deserte i, to approach the fatal spot. A 
small cross had been nailed against the wall. as is customary | 
in Spain, to mark the place where a murder has been com- | 
mitted ; and just below it he read, by the twinkling light of a | 
lamp, ‘ Here was murdered Don Manuel de Manara. Pray 
to God for his soul!’ | 
* S.ill more confounded and perplexed by this inscription, | 
he wandered about the streets uatil the night was far advanced, | 
and all was still and lonely. As he entered the principal | 
square the light of torches suddenly broke on him, and he 
beneld a grand funeral precession moving across it. There | 
was a great train of priests, and many persons of dignified | 
appearance, in ancient Spanist: dresses, attending as mourners, | 
none of whom he knew. Accosting a servant who followed 
in the train, he demanded the name of the defunct. 
“*Don Manuel de Manara,’ was the reply; and it went | 
cold to his heart. Mle looked, and indeed beheld the armorial! | 
bearings of his family emblazoned on the funeral escutcheons. | 
Yet not one of his family was to be seen among the mourners. | 
The mystery was more and more incomprehensible. ; 
“‘ He followed the procession as it meved on to the cathe-| 
dral. The bier was deposited before the high altar; the fune- | 
ral service was commenced, and the grand organ began to | 
peal through the vaulted aisles. | 
“ Again the youth ventured to question this awful pageant. | 
‘ Father,’ said he, with tremling voi-e, to one of the priests, 


i] 
| 


‘ who is this you are about to inter?’ 
“«* Don Masuel de Manara!’ replied the priest. 
“* Father, cried Don Manuel, impatiently, ‘you are de | 
ceived. This is some impasture. Know that Von Manuel! 
de Manara is al:ve and weil, and now stands before you. | 
am Don Manuel de Manara!’ 
“* Avaunt, rash you:h!’ cried the priest; ‘know that Don | 
Manuel de Manara is dead !—is dead !—is dead!—and we | 
are all souls fram purgatory, his deceased relatives and an | 
cestors, and others that have been aided by masses from his || 
family, who are permitted to come here and pray for his soul.’ || 
“* Den Manuel cast round a fearful glance upon the assem ! 
blage, in antiquated Spanish garbs, and recognized in their | 
pale and ghastly countenances the portraits of many an an- | 
cestor that hung in the family piciure-gallery. He now lost 
all se!f-command, rushed up to the bier, and beheld the coun- | 
terpart of himself, but in the fixed and livid lineaments of | 
death. Just at that moment the whole choir burst forth with | 
a‘ Requiescat in pace,’ that shook the vaults of the cathedral. | 
Don Manuel sank senseless on the pavement. He was found | 
there early the next morning by the sacristan, and conveyed | 
to his home. When sufficiently recovered he sent for a friar, 
and made a fuil confession of all that had happened. 
“** My son,’ said the friar, ‘ all this is a miracle and a mys- 
tery, intended for thy conversion and salvation. The 
thov hast seen was a token that thou badst died to sin and the | 
world; take warning by it, and henceforth live to righteous- 
ness and Heaven!’ | 
“Don Manuel did take warning by it. Guided by the 
councils of the worthy friar, he disposed of all bis temporal 
affairs ; dedicated the greater part of kis wealth to pious uses, 
especially to the performance of masses for souls in purgatory ; 
and finally, entering a convent, became ene of the most zeal- 
ous and exemplary monks in Seville.” 
While my companion was relating this story, my eyes wan- 
dered, from time to time, about the dusky church. Methought 
burly countenances of the monks in the distant choir as- 
sumed a pallid, ghastly hue, and their deep, metallic voices 
had a sepulchral sound. By the time the story was ended, 
had ended their chant; and, extinguishing their lights, 
& one by one, like shadows, through a small door in the 
side of the cheir. A deeper gloom prevailed over the church; 
the figure opposite me on horseback grew more and more spec- 








tral, and I almost expected to see it bow its head. 


How much more would they enjoy it, if like me, they knew | physician must select proper remedies.) 


For ages past, Homavopathy has played a great part 
|| among the so called domestic remedies ; for example, frozen 


a i} ‘ 
For the New-Yorker. || limbs were cured by snow, burnt limbs by beat, &. At an 
PFables {rom the German....No. 1. earlier perid, the Homaopathic method must bave been 


| most striking in vaccination, where a similar poison to that 


SLEEP....nv as. £3. Ramee. |, which produces small pox is manifestly used as a remedy. 


Amon the crowd of Spirits whom Jupiter called 1 The condition however, on which the remedy which produces 
Into being. Man's burdensome life to bless, | & disease in a healthy body, cures a similar disease in a body 
Was the dark-visoged Sleep, who was oft seen to weep } already sick, are the fullowing: first the sick person must 


confine himself to nuuitious diet, so that the effects of inju- 
|| rious substances (condiments) may not disturb that of the 
medicine ; second, the medicine itself must be entirely simple, 
| or mixed with perfectly indifferent substances only, such as 
water, sugar of milk, &c. ; third, [the medicire must be ac- 
|| tive i. e. potentized, and this cannot be effected by a chemical 
|| process, else the medicine would no longer be simple, but 
|| compeund, hence mechanical wituration 1s the only means 
“or 7 || left, and is looked upon by the Homceopathists as more effi- 
“ Thou 'rt deceived,” said the Father of gods and men; \| ciect than any chemical process ; fourth, as all drugs are ic- 
“ Thou wilt be most loved of the Spirits of Barth: \ jurious, it must be a matter of conscience with the physician 
For dost thou not know even they, tuo, must bow, | to give the smallest possible quantity, which is sufficient to 
Those satiated vot'ries of revel and mirth? effect his object, i. e. a cure.) : 
To Indifference they become a dull prey, | _ “Thia is all the magic of Homeopathy, expressed in a 
Sacxtien Gentenn off tegtiinn ties. || few words. There is nothing uninreligible, nothing unseem- 
And tor oe k | ly, nothing mysterious, nothing extraurdinary. Every body 
But more lasting shall thy attractions be. | understands the raatter, and is struck by its simplicity and 
Here—scatter thy poppies from this silver cup; | probability. It depends only upon the trial. And this trial 
This cup of sweet dreams, whence a radiance streams has been made. There are many grateful laymen, who have 
That shall light thy darkened countenance up; || made haste to write in praises of Homaupathy, to which they 
For thy Sisters, the Graces, from ourrealm's fairest places |, 9 Lacey bo Lm “te —_ a we haa —_ 
: ee thists ; and there are still more, who without having said any- 
Drew the hopes and the fancies that dwell in this cup! i thing in public, have talked with the same ae a po 
| miracles of Homeropathy evidently performed upon them- 
selves or their friends. 


When his Brethren exchanged their joyous caress. 
“ Ah! what do I here, where no welcome or cheer 
Is offered the god of Forgetfulness ? 
I may be wished for by the heart-sick indeed, 
Whose burden of Sorrow and Suffering I bear; 
But ‘mid the bright faces of the Loves and the Graces, 
My presence is never courted there!” 





“‘ The etheres! dew that sparkles in them 
Will bring comfort alike to the glad and oppressed, 
And make every one whom thou scatter'st it on 
Blest even as he would wish to be blest. 
Men will hurry away from the Spirits of Day 
To sink in thy shadowy arms to rest; 
The Poet will sing thy praises, and strive . } 
To imitate thee in his soothing strain ; 
And the innocent maid will lay her young head 
On thy quiet bosom, thy love to gain: 
Then peaceful and blest on her eye-lids thou ‘lt rest, 
The Spirit most envied in all my train! 
Eames Place, F.b. 3, 1841. 


WHAT IS HOMC@OPATHY? 

This is a question so much more commonly and easily 
asked than answered, that we hail any ready and intelligent 
reply, which may elucidate the subject to the mind of the 
hurried and casual reader. Volume 1X of ‘ Specimens of 
Foreign Standard Literature,’ recently published in Boston, 
contains a view of German Literature, from the pen of | 
Wolfgang Merzel, a celebrated author, and writer of Ger- 
many, a friend and biographer of Geethe. From his view of | 
the progress and present state of Medical Science we extract | 
the following paragraphs illustrative of Homaopathy : 

The celebrated physician, Hannemann, returned to the 
system of Paracelsus, somewhat modified, and taught that 
Callen must + effected, not by something different or opposite : : % 
allopathic,) but by something akin, similar (homcopathic; re Death's portal o’er thee closes ; 
thet diseases must be removed by a remedy which ia he Ob, beware ! or thou wilt find 
sound state of the body would have produced a similar dis Sharpest thorns among his roses. 
ease; and that medicines should always be given simple, and Maiden, damsel, warrior, sire! 
net in great quantities as by potentization, the original ex- Shan the spell of this enchanter ; 
ternal crade bulk, and the internal activity were brought in Come peed _ ey en 

to . : 
iorrere gece Heri) mai a 

The Homceopathists take their stand as reformers, and 

declase to us that physicians with their hitherto prevailing 





From the Knickerbocker for March. 
THE WARNING. 
AFTER THE MANNER OF BERANGER....BY R. M. CHARLTON. 
Maven of the blooming age, 
O'er whose path the sunlight liagers, 
O'er whose brow despair ont rage 
Ne’er have swept with loathsome fingers! 
Virgin! pure in heart and mind, 
| Shun the spot where Love reposes; 
Ob. beware! or thou wilt find 
Sharpest thorns among his roses. 
Dameel! thou whom Time hath kissed 
Stightly on thy lips of coral, 
By the dame that thou hast missed, 
Learn, oh! learn my simple moral : 
Time may seem to thee unkind— 
Love a brighter fate discloses; 
Oh, beware! or thou wilt find 
Sharpest thorns among his roses. 
Warrior, from the battle-field, 
With thy laure] wreath around thee, 
Arm thyself with sword and shield, 
Fly, ere yet the foe hath bound thee! 
Love for thee a spell hath twined, 
Where the eye of Beauty closes; 
Oh, beware! or thon wilt find 
Sharpest thorns among his roses. 
Father! thou whose tottering gait 
Tells of lengthened years and sorrows— 
Tells what soon will be thy fate, 
Ere the san brings many morrows— 
Love will seek e’en thee to hind, 








He the source of all our woes is; 
Oh, beware! or you will find 
Sharpest thorns among his roses. 
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MASTER HUMPHREY’S CLOCK. 
PART XLV. 


THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. 
CHAPTER THE LAST. 

Tue magic reel, which, rolling on before, has led the 
chronicler thus far, now slackens in its pace, and stops. 
oe before the goal ; the pursuit is at an end. 

t remains but to dismiss the leaders of the little crowd 
who have borne us company upon the road, and so to close 
the journey. 

Foremost among them, smooth Sampson Brass and Sally, 
arm in arm, claim our polite attention. 

Mr. Sampson, then, being detained, as already has 
been shown, by the justice upon whom he called, and 
being so strongly pressed to protract his stay that he could 
by no means refuse, remained under his protection for a 
considerable time, during which the attention of his great 
entertainer kep: him se extremely close, that he was quite 
lest to society, and never even went abroad for exercise 
saving into a small paved yard. So well, indeed, was his 
modest and retiring temper understood by those with whom 
he had to deal, and so jealous were they of his absence, 
that they required a kind of friendly bond to be entered into 
by two substantial housekeepers, in the sum of fifteen hun- 
dred pounds a-piece, before they would suffer him to quit 
their hospitable roof—doubtiag, it appeared, that he would 
return, if once let loose, on any other terms. Mr. Brass, 
struck with the humor of this jest, and carrying out its 
spirit to the utmost, sought from his wide connexion a pair 
of friends whose joint possessions fell some halfpence short 
of fifteen pence, and proffered them as bail—for that was 
the merry word agreed upon on both sides. These gentle- 
men being rejected afier twenty-four hours’ pleasantry, 
Mr. Brass consented to remain, and did remain, until a club 
of choice spirits called a Grand Jury (who were in the 
joke) summoned him to a trial before twelve other wags 
for perjury and fraud, who in their tura found him guilty , 
with a most facetious joy,—nay, the very populace entered 
into the whim, and when Mr. Brass was moving in a 
hackney-coach toward the building where these wags as- 
rembled, saluted him with rotten eggs and carcases of kit- 
tens, and feigned to wish to tear him into shreds, which 
greatly increased the comicality of the thing, and made him 
relish it the more, no doubt. 

To work this sportive vein still further, Mr. Brass, by his 
counsel, moved in arrest of judgement that he had been led 
to criminate himself, by assurances of safety and promises | 
of pardon, and claimed the leniency which the law extends 
to such confiding natures as are thus deladed. After sol- 
emn argument, this point (with others of a technical na- 
ture, whose humorous extravagance it would be difficult to 
exaggerate) was referred to the judges fer their decision, 
Sampson being meantime removed to his former quarters 
Finally, some of the points were given in Sampson's favor, 
and some against him ; and the upshot was that, instead of 
being desired to travel for a time in foreign parts, he was 
permitted to grace the mother country under certain insig- 
nificant restrictions 

These were, that he should, for a term of years, reside 
ia a spaciogs mansion where several other gentlemen were 
lodged and boarded at the public charge, who went clad in 
a sober uniform of grey wrned up with yellow, had their 
hair cut extremely short, and principally lived on gruel and 
light soup. 
take their exercise of constantly ascending an endless flight 
of stairs; and lest his legs, unusued to such exertion, should 


Tie at all other times in the obscene hiding-places of Lon- 
don, in archways, dark vaults and cellars, venture to creep 


|in the streets; the embodied spirits of Disease, and Vice, | 


\and Famine. 
|| known, that these were Sampson and his sister Sally; and 
|| to this day, it is said, they sometimes pass, on bad nights, 
‘in the same loathsome gyise, close at the elbow of the 
\shrinking passenger. 
The body of Quilp being found —though not until some 
idays had elapsed—an inquest was he!d on it near the spot 
where it had been washed ashore. The general supposi- 


tion was that he had committed suicide, and this appearing | 


to be favored by all the circumstances of his death, the ver- 
dict was to that effect. He was left to be buried witha 
stake through his heart in the centre of four lonely roads. 


It was whispered by those who should have | 


It was rumored afterward that this horrible and barbarous | 


ceremony had been dispensed with, and that the remains 
had been secretly given up to Tom Scott. But even here, 
opinion was divided ; for some said that Tom had dug them 
up at midnight, and carried them to a place indicated to 
him by the widow. It is probable that both these stories 
may have had their origin in the simple fact of Tom’s shed- 
ding tears upon the inquest—which he certainly did, extra- 
ordinary as it may appear. He manifested, beside, a strong 
desire to assault the jury ; and being restrained and condoct- 


ed out of court, darkened its only window by standing on | 


his head upon the sill, until] he was dexterously tilted upon 


his feet again by a cautious beadle. 
Being cast upon the world by his master’s death, he de- 


——— —— ee 


title the Marchioness repaired, in tears, to the school of his 
selection, from which, as she soon distanced all competit- 
| ors, she was removed before the lapse of many quarters to 
| one of ahigher grade. It is but bare justice to Mr. Swiv- 
eller to say, that, although the expenses of her education 
kept him in straitened circumstances for half a dozen years, 
| he never slackened in his zeal, and always held himself suf- 
ficiently repaid by the accounts he heard (with great gravi- 
ty) of her advancement, on his monthly visits to the govern- 
ess, who looked upon him as a literary gentleman of ec- 
centric habits, and of a most prodigious talent in quotation. 
In a word, Mr. Swiveller kept the Marchioness at this 
establishment until she was, at a moderate guess, full nine- 
teen years of age—good-looking, clever, and good-hu- 
mored; when he began to consider seriously what was to 
be done next. On one of his periodical visits, while he 
| was revolving this question in his mind, the Marchioness 
| came down to him, alone, looking more emiling and more 
fresh than ever. Then it occurred to him, but not for the 
first time, that if she would marry him, how comfortable 
they might be! So Richard asked her; whatever she said, 
it was n't no; and they were married in good earnest that 
day week, which gave Mr. Swiveller frequent occasion to 
remark, at divers subsequent periods, that there had been a 
young lady saving up for him after all. 
A little cottage at Hampstead being to let, which had in 
its garden a smoking-box, the envy of the civilized world, 


| 


|| they agreed to become its tenants; and when the honey- 


termined to go through it upon his head and hands, and ac-| 


cordingly began to tumble for his bread. 
‘ever, his English birth an insurmountable obstacle to his 
advancement in this pursuit (notwithstanding that his art 
was in high repute and favor,) he assumed the name of an 


Finding, how-| 


Italian image lad, with whom he had become acquainted ; | 


and afterward tumbled with extraordinary success, and to 
overflowing audiences, 

Little Mrs. Quilp never forgave herself the one deceit 
that lay so heavy on her conscience, and never spoke or 
thought of it but with bitter tears. Her husband had no re- 
lations, and she was rich. He had made no will, or she 
would probably have been poor. 


ond choice nobody but herself. 1t fell upon a smart young 


fellow enough ; and as he made it a preliminary condition |} 


that Mrs. Jiniwin should be thenceforth an out-pensioner, 
they lived together after marriage with no more than the 


average amount of quarreling, and led a merry life upon 


the dead dwarf’s money. 
Mr. and Mrs. Garland, and Mr. Abel, went on as usual, 


moon was over, entered upon its occupation. To this re- 
treat Mr. Chuckster repaired regularly every Sunday to 
spend the day—usually beginning with breakfast ; and here 
he was the great purveyor of general news and fashionable 
intelligence. For some years he continued a deadly foe to 
Kit, protesting that he had a better opinion of him when he 
was supposed te have stolen the five-pound nete, than when 
he was shown to be perfectly free of the crime; inasmuch 


|| as his guilt would have had in it something daring and 


Having married the first |} 
\ time at her mother’s instigation, she consulted in her sec- |! 


bold, whereas his innocence was but another proof cf a 
sneaking and crafty disposition. By slow degrees, how- 
ever, he was reconciled to him in the end; and even went 
| 80 far as te honor him with his patronage, as one who had 
in some measure reformed, and was therefore to be for- 
given. But he never forgot or pardoned that circumstance 
| of the shilling; holding that if he had come back to get 
another he would have done well enough, but that his re- 
turning to work out the former gift was a stain upon his 
moral character which no penitence or contrition could 
ever wash away. 

Mr. Swiveller, having always been in some measure of a 
philosophic and reflective turn, grew immensely contempla- 


It was also required of him that he should par- | 


| (except that there was a change in their household, as will | tive, at times, in the smoking-box, and was accustomed, at 
be seen presently,) and in due time the latter went into|| such periods, to debate in his own mind the mysterious 
| partnership with his friend the notary, on which occasion || question of Sophronia’s parentage. Sophronia herself sup- 
there was a dinner, and a ball, and great extent of dissipa-|| posed she was an orphan; but Mr. Swiveller, putting vari- 
tion. Unto this bal! there happened to be iavited the most } ous slight circumstances together, often thought Miss Brass 
bashful young lady that was ever seen, with whom Mr. | must know better than that ; and having heard from his wife 
| Abel happened to fall in love. How it happened, or how || of her strange interview with Quilp, entertained sundry mis- 
they found it out, or which of them first communicated the |! givings whether that person, in his life time, might not also 
| discovery to the other, nobody knows. But certain it is, || have been able to solve the riddle, had he chosen. These 
that in the course of time they were married ; and equally || speculations, however, gave him no uneasiness ; for Sophro- 
certain it is that they were the happiest of the happy; and |! nia was ever a most cheerful, affectionate, and provident 
|| ao less certain it is that they reared a family ; because any || wife to him; and Dick (excepting for an occasional out- 
| propagation of goodness and benevolence is no small addi-|| break with Mr. Chuckster, which she had the good sense 
j tion to the aristocracy of nature, and no small subject of) rather to encourage than oppose) was to her an attached 
| rejoicing for mankind at large. | and domesticated husband. And they played many hun- 
The pony preserved his character for independence and || dred thousand games of cribbage together. And let it be 
principle down to the last moment of his life ; which was/|| added, to Dick’s honor, that, though we have called her So- 





he weakened by it, that he should wear upon one ankle an 
amulet or charm of iron. These conditions being arranged, 
he was removed one evening to his new abode, and en- 
joyed, in common with nine other gentlemen and two la-. 
dies, the privilege of being taken to this place of retirement 


jan lly long one, and caused him to be looked upon, || phronia, he called her the Marchioness from first to last ; 
indeed, as the very Old Parr of ponies. He often went to || and that upon every anniversary of the day on which he 
and fro with the little phaeton between Mr. Garland’s and || found her in his sick room, Mr. Chuckster came to dinner, 


‘his son's, and, as the old people and the young were = 


quently together, had a stable of his own at the new estab- 


and there was great glorification. 
The gamblers, Isaac List and Jowl, with their trusty con- 


, ishmeat, into which he would welk of himself with sur-)' federate, Mr. James Groves, of unimpeachable memory, pur- 


in one of Royalty’s own carriages. | prising dignity. He condescended to play with the chil-|) 
Over and above these trifling penalties, his name was | dren, as they grew old enough to cultivate his friendship, 4 
erased and blotted ont from the roll of attorneys; which ] and would run up and down the little paddock with them) 
erasure has been always held in these latter times to be a | like adog ; but though he relaxed so far, and allowed them | 
great degradation and reproach, and to imply the commis | such small freedoms as caresses, or even to look at his) 
sion of some amazing villany—as indeed would seem to be | shoes, or hang on by his tail, he never permitted any one | 
the case, when so many worthless names remain among its | among them to mount his back or drive him ; thus showing | 
better records, unmolesied. | that even their familiarity must have its limits, and that 
Of Sally Brass, conflicting rumors went abread. Some | there were points between far too serious for trifling. 
said with confidence that she had gone down to the docks | He was not unsusceptible of warm attachments in his lat- 
in male attire, and had become a female sailor; others | ter life ; for when the good bachelor came to live with Mr. | 
darkly whispered that she had enlisted as a privete in the | Garland, upon the clergyman’s decease, he conceived a) 


sued their course with varying success, until the failure of a 
spirited enterprise in the way of their profession, dispersed 
them in different directions, and caused their career to re- 
ceive a sudden check from the long and strong arm of the 
law. This defeat had its origin in the untoward detection 
of a new associate—young Frederick Trent—who thus be- 
came the unconscious instrument of their punishment and 
his own. 

For the yeung man himself, he rioted abroad for a brief 
term, living by his wits—which means by the abuse of ev- 
ery faculty that, worthily employed, raises man above the 
beasts, and so degraded, sinks him far below them. It was 





second regiment of Foot Guards, and had been seen in uni- | great friendship for him, and amiably submitted to be driven || 
form and on duty, to wit, leaning on her musket and look- } by his hands without the least resistance. Ie did not work | 
ing out of a sentry-box in St. James's Park, one evening. |! for two or three years befere he died, but lived in clover | 
There were many such whispers as these in circulation; | and his last act (like a choleric old gentleman) was to kick 
but the truth appears to be that, after a lapse of some five | his doctor. seit: | 
years (during which there isno direct evidence of her hav- || Mr. Swiveller, recovering very slowly from his illness, | 
ing been seen at all), two wretched people were more than | and entering into the receipt of his annuity, bought for the i 
once observed to crawl at dusk from the inmost recesses | Marchioness a handsome stock of clothes, and put her to) 
of St. Giles’s, and to take their way along the streets, with school forthwith, in redemption of the vow he had made| 


shuffling steps and cowering, shivering forms, looking into h upon his fevered bed. After casting about for some time} 
the roads and kennels as they went in search of refuse food i 
or disregarded offal. These forms were never beheld but favor of Sophronia Sphynx, as being euphonious and gen- 


in those nights of gloom when the terrible spectres, who { teel, and furthermore indicative of mystery. Under this 


i 


| 


not long before his body was recognised by a stranger, who 
chanced to visit that Leapieal in Paris where the drowned 
are laid eut to be owned; despite the bruises and disfigure- 
ments which were faid to have been occasioned by some 
previous scuffle. But the stranger kept his own counsel 
until he returned home, and it was never claimed or cared 

le gentleman, for that 


for. 

The younger brother, or the sin 

designation 1s more familiar, onl have drawn the poor 
schoolmaster from his lone retreat, and made him his com- 


for a name which should be worthy of her, he decided in|| panion and fmend. But the humble village teacher was 


| timid of venturing into the noisy world, and had beeome 
fond of his dwelling in the old churchyard. @almly happy 
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————_- - 
in his school, and in the spot, and in the attachment of Her | 
little mourner, he pursued his quiet course in peace ; and | 
was, through the righteous gratitude of his friend—let this 
brief mention suffice for that—a poor schoolmaster no more. | 
That friend—single gentleman, or younger brother, which | 
you will—had at his heart a heavy sorrow ; but it bred in 
him no misanthropy or monastic gloom. He went forth 
into the world, a lover of his kind. For a long, long time, 


of the story, necessary to its interest to disguise, and | 
which, now that it was over, I wished, and was yet reluc- | 
tant to disclose. i} 
To conceal anything from those to whom I am attached, | 
is not in my nature. Ican never close my lips where | 
have opened my heart. This temper and the conscious- || 
ness of having done some violence to it in my narrative, | 
laid me under a restraint which I should have had great) 


fore a barrier where another money-taker sat, who de- 
manded which among them I would choose to see. There 
were the stone-gallery, he said, and the whispering gallery 
the geometrical staircase, the room of models, the clock—. 
the clock being quite in my way, I stopped him there, and 
chose that sight from all the rest. 

I groped my way into the Turret which it occupies, and 
saw before me, in a kind of loft, what seemed to be a great, 


it was his chief delight to travel in the steps of the old man | difficulty in overcoming, but for a timely remark from Mr. | old, oaken press with folding doors. These being thrown 


and the child, (so far as he could trace them from her last | 
narrative,) to halt where they had halted, sympathise where | 
they had suffered, and rejoiced where they had been made |! 
lad. Those who had been kind to them, did not escape 
is search. The sisters at the school—they who were her |) 
friends, because themselves so friendless—Mrs. Jarley of the | 
wax-work, Codlin, Short—he found them all; and trust me | 
that the man who fed the furnace fire was not forgotten. 
Kit’s story having got abroad, raised him up a host of y 
friends, and many offers of provision for his future life 
He had no idea at first of ever quitting Mr. Garland’s ser- 
vice ; but, after serious remonstance and advice from that) 
gentleman, begen to comtemplate the possibility of such a | 
change beiag brought about ia time. A geod post was pro- 
cured for him, with a rapidity which took away his breath, | 
by some of the geatlemen who had believed him guilty of | 
the offence laid to his charge, and who had acted upon that | 
belief. Through the same kind agency, his mother was 
secured from want, and made quite happy. Thus, as Kit | 
often said, his great misfortune turned out to be the source | 
of all his subsequent prosperity. 
Did Kit live a single man all his days, or did he marry ? 
Of course he married, and who should be his wife but Bar- 
bara? And the best of it was, he married so soon that lit- | 
tle Jacob was an uncle, before the calves of his legs, alrea- | 
dy meationed in this history, had ever been encased in 
broadcloth pantaloons—though that was not quite the best 
either, for of necessity the baby was an uncle too. The 
delight of Kit’s mother and of Barbara’s mother upon the 
great occasion is past all telling ; finding they agreed so 
well on that, and on all other subjects, they took up their 
abode together, and were a most harmonious pair of friends | 
from that time forth. And hadn't Astley’s cause to bless | 
itself for their all going together once a quarter—to the pit | 
—and did n’t Kit’s mother always say, when they painted | 
the outside, that Kit’s last treat had he|ped to that, and won-| 
der what the manager wouid feel if he but knew it as they 
his house ! 
When Kit had clrildren six and seven years old, there was 
a Barbara among them, and a pretty Barbara she was. Nor 
was there wanting an exact fac-simile and copy of little Ja- 
cob as he appeared in those remote times when they taught \ 
him what oysters meant. Of course there was an Abel, | 
own godson to the Mr. Garland of that name; and there! 
was a Dick, whom Mr. Swiveller did especially favor. The '! 
little group would often gather round him of a night and | 
beg him to tell again that story of good Miss Nell whodied. | 
This Kit would do; and when they cried to hear it, wish- 
ing it longer too, he would teach them how she had gone | 
to Heaven, as all good people did; and how, if they were | 


good like her, they might hope to be there too one day, and |) 
to see and know her as he had done when he was quite a! 
boy. Then he weuld relate to them how needy he used to! 
be, and how she had taught him what he was otherwise too | 


poor to learn, and how | 





e old man had been used to say || 
** she always laughs at Kit;” at which they would brush’ 
away their tears, and Javgh themselves to think that she. 


sumed. 


Miles, who, as I hinted in a former paper, is a gentleman 
of business habits, and of great exactness and propriety in 
all his transactions. 

*“T could have wished,” my friend objected ; “ that we 
had been made acquainted with the single gentleman's 
name. I don’t like his withelding hisname. It made me _ 
look upon him at first with suspicion, and caused me to 
doubt his moral character, I assure you. I am fully satis- 
fied by this time of his being a werthy creature, but in this 
respect he certainly would not appear to have acted at all, 
like a man of business.” } 

“* My friends,” said I, drawing to the table at which they | 
were by this time seated in their usual chairs, “do you re- 
member that story bore another title beside that one we 
have so often heard of late ?” 

Mr. Miles had his pocket-book out in an instant, and re- 
ferring to an entry therein, rejoined “‘ Certainly. Personal 
adventures of Master Humphrey. Here it is. I made a 
note of it at the time.” 

I was about to resume what I had to tell them, when the 
same Mr. Miles again interrupted me, observing that the 
narrative originated in a personal adventure of my own, 
— was no doubt the reason for its being thus desig | 
nated. 

This led me to the point at once. 

** You will one and all forgive me,” I returned, “if, for 
the greater convenience of the story, and for its better in- 
tros uction, that adventure was fictitious. I had my share 
indeed—no light or trival one—in the pages we have read, 
but it was not the share I feigned to have at first. The 
younger brother, the single gentleman, the nameless actor 
in this Inttle drama, stands before you now.” 


Tt was easy to see they had not expected this disclosure. 

* Yes,” I pursued. “I can look back upon my part in, 
it with a calm, half-smiling pity for myself as for some 
other man. But! am he indeed; and now the chief sor- 
rows of my life are yours.” 

I need not say what true gratification I derived from the 
sympathy and kindness with which this acknowledgment 
was received ; nor how often it had risen to my lips before ; 
nor how difficult I had found it—how impossible, when | 
came to those passages which touched me most, and most 
nearly concerned me—to sustain the character I had as- 
It is enough to say that I replaced in the clock-! 
case the record of so many trials—serrowfully, it is true, 
but with a softened sorrow which was almost pleasure ; and 
felt that in living through the past again, and communicat- 
ing to others the lesson it had helped to teach me, I had | 
been a happier man. 

We lingered so long over the leaves from which I had 
read, that as I consigned them to their former resting-place, ' 
the hand of my trusty clock pointed to twelve, and there 
came toward us upon the wind the voice of the deep and | 
distant bell of St. Paul’s as it struck the hour of midnight. 

** This,” said I, returning with a manuscript I had taken, 
at the moment, from the same repository, “to be opened to 
such music, sheuld be a tale where Londen’s face by night , 


" 


had done so, and be again quite merry. | is darkly seen, and where some deed of such atime as this 


He sometimes took them to the street where she had | 


lived ; but new improvements had altered it so mvch, it! working of that great machine whose voice has just now } 
The old house had been long ago, ceased! 


was.not like the same. 
pulled down, and a fine broad road was inits place. At 
first he would draw with his stick a square upen the ground 

to show them where it used tostand. But he soon became. 


is dimly shadowed out. Which of us here has seen the | 


Mr. Pickwick had, of course, and so had Mr Miles. | 
Jack and my deaf friend were in the minority. 
I had seen it but a few days before, and could not help 


uncertain of the spot, and could only say it was thereabouts, | telling them of the fancy I had had about it. 


he thought, and that these alterations were confusing. i 


I paid my fee of twopence upon entering, to one of the | 


Such are the changes which a few years bring about, and |, ™0n¢y-changers who sit within the Temple; and falling, | 


so do things pass away, like a tale that is told! 
END oF “‘ TIiE OLD CURIOSITY s8HOP.” 


MASTER HUMPHREY FROM Hi'S C:,OCK-SIDE IN THE 
CHIMNEY-CORNEK. 

_ Iwas musing the other evening upon the characters and 
incidents with which I had been so lung engaged ; wonder- 
ing how I could ever have looked forward with pleasure to 
the completion of my tale, and reproaching myself for 
having done so, as if it were a kind of cruelty to those 
companions of my solitude whom I had now dismissed, and 
could never again recall; when my clock struck ten. 
Punctual to the hour, my friends appeared. 

On our last night of meeting, we had finished the story 

which the reader has just concluded. Our conversation 

© same current as the meditations which the en- 
trance of my friends had interrupted, and the Old Curiosity 
a was er a of our discourse. 

+ may conlide to the reader now, that in connection with 
this little history I had something upon my mind—some- 
thing to communicate which | had a! along with difficulty 
repressed—something I had deemed it, during the progress 


jafter a few turns up and down, into the quict train of | 


| thought which such a place awakens, paced the echoing 
| stones like some old monk whose present world lay a!! | 
, within its walls. As I looked afar up into the lofty dome, | 
| [could not help wondering what were his reflections whose 
| genius reared that mighty pile, when, the last small wedge 
| of timber fixed, the last nail driven into its home for many 
| centuries, the clang of hammers, and the hum of busy |! 
voices, gone, and the Great Silence whole years of noise! 
|| had helped to make, reigning undisturbed arcund, he mused | 
H as I did now, upon his work, and lost himself amid ita vast |) 
; extent. Icould not quite determine whether the contem- 
| plation of it would impress him with a sense of greatness | 
, or of insignificance ; but when I remembered how long a) 
| time it had taken to erect, in how short a space it might be || 
| traversed even to its remotest parts, for how brief a term| 
| he, or any of those who cared to bear his name, would live | 
|; to see it, or know of its existence, I imagined him far more || 
| melancholy than proud, and looking with regret upon his 
| labor done. With these thoughts in my mind, I began to 


| ing to 





} 
tT 


|, ascend, almost unconsciously, the flight of steps le 
| the several wonders of the building, and found myself be- 


| ness is astir. 


back by the attendant (who was sleeping when | came up- 


{on him, and looked a drowsy fellow, as though his close 
| companionship with Time had made him quite indifferent 


to it) disclosed a complicated crowd of wheels and chains 
in iron and br at, sturdy, rattling engines—sugges- 
tive of breaking a finger put in here or there, and grinding 
the bone to powder—and these were the Clock! Its very 
pulse, if | may use the word, was like no other clock. It 
did not mark the flight of every moment with a gentle 
second stroke as though it would check old Time, and have 
him stay his pace in pity, but measured it with one sledge- 
hammer beat, as if iss business were to crush the seconds 
as they came troeping on, and remoreelessly to clear a path 
before the Day of Judgement. 

I sat down opposite to it, and hearing its regular and ne- 
ver-changing voice, that one deep, constant note, upper- 
most amongst all the noise and clatter in the streets below 
—marking that, let that tumult rise or fall, go on or stop— 
let it be night or noon, to-morrow or to-day, this year or 
next—it still performed its functions with the same dull 
constancy, and regulated the progress of the life around, 
the fancy came upon me that this was London's Heart, and 
that when it should cease to beat, the City would be no 
more. 

It is night. Calm and unmoved amidst the scenes that 
darkness favors, the great heart of London throbs in its Gi- 
ant breast. Wealth and beggary, vice and virtue, guilt and 
innocence, repletion and the direst hunger, all treading on 
each other and crowding together, are gathered round it. 
Draw but a little circle above the clustering house-tops, and 
you shall have within itsspace, everything with its opposite 
extreme and contradiction, close beside. Where yonder 
feeble light is shining, a man is but thismomentdead. The 
taper at a few yards’ distance, is seen by eyes that have 
this instant opened on the world. There are two houses 
separated by but an inch or two of wall. In one, there are 
quiet minds at rest; in the other a waking conscience that 
one might think weuld trouble the very air. In that close 
corner where the roofs shrink down and cower together as 
if to hide their secrets frem the handsome street hard by, 
there are such dark crimes, such miseries and horrors, as 
could be hardly told in whispers. In the handsome street, 
there are folks asleep who have dwelt there all their lives, 
and have no more knowledge of these things than if they 
had never been, or were transacted at the remotest limits 
of the world—who, if they were hinted at, would shake 
their heads, look wise, and frown, and say they were im- 
possible, and out of Nature—as if all great towns were not. 
Does not this Heart of London, that nothing moves, nor 
stops, nor quickens—that goes on the same, let what will 
be done—does jt not express the city’s character well 1 

The day begins to break, and soon there is the hum and 
noise of life. Those who have spent the night on door- 
steps and cold stones, crawl! off to beg; they who have 
slept in beds, come forth to their occupations too, and busi- 
The fog of sleep rolls slowly off, and London 
shines awake. The streets are filled with carriages, and 
people gaily clad. The jails are full too, to the threat, nor 
have the workhouses or hospitals much room to spare. 
The courts of law are crowded. Taverns have their regu- 
lar frequenters by this time, and every mart of traffic hasits 
throng. Each of these places is a world, and has its own 
inhabitants ; each is distinct from, and almost unconscious 
of the existence of any other. There are some people well 
to do, who remember to have heard it said, thai numbers of 
men and women—thousands they think it was—get "P in 
London every day, unknowing where to lay their heads at 
night ; and that there are quarters of the town where misery 
and famine always are. They don't believe it quite—there 
may be some truth in it, but it is exaggerated of cource. 
Se, each of these thousand worlds goes on, intent upon it- 
self, until night comes again—first with its lights and plea- 
sures, end its cheerful streets ; then with its guilt and dark- 
ness. 

Heart of London, there is a moral in thy every stroke! 
As I look on at thy indomitable working, which neither 
death, nor prees of life, nor grief, nor gladness out of doors 
will influence one jot, I seem to hear a voice within thee 
which sinks into my heart, bidding me, as I elbow my wey 
among the crowd, have some thought for the meanett 
wretch that passes, and, being a man, to turn away with 
scorn and pride frem none that bear the human shape. 

I am by no means sure that I might not have been tempt 
ed to enlarge upon this subject, had not the papers that lay 
before me on the table, been a silent reproach for even this 
digression. I took them pk am when I had got thus far, 


and seriously prepared to re: : 
The hand-writing was strange to me, for the manuecript 
had been fairly copied. As it is against our rules in such & 
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case to inquire into the authorship until the reading is con- 
cluded, I could only glance at the different faces round me, 


ter. Whoever he might be, he was 
gave no sign for my enlightenment. 
I had the papers in my hand, when my deaf friend inter- 
posed with a stion. | 
** It hae occurred to me, ” he said, “ bearing in mind your | 
sequel to the tale we have finished, that if an of us as 
anything to relate of our own lives, could interweave it with | 
our contribution to the Clock, it weuld be well to do so. | 


This need be no restraint upon us, either as to time, or | 


lace, or incident, since any real passage of this kind may 

surrounded by fictitious circumstances, and represented 

by fictitious characters. What if we made this an article 
of agreement among ourselves 1” 

This proposition was cordially received, but the difficulty 
appeared to be that here was a leng story written before we 
had thought of it. 

“Unless,” said I, “it should have happened that the 
writer of this tale—which is not impossible, for men are apt 


in search of some expression which should betray the wri- | 
prepared for this, and | 


t 


ve |! 


sets himself against the Holy Scriptures: he attacks, with a 
subtle dialectic, the entire composition of Genesis, and treats 
it as a meagre and imperfect sketch of the mysterious songs 
of Orpheus upon chaos, In that vast collection of the laws 
and ceremonial tradition, arranged by Moses, the Cesar only 
finds the practice of circumcision worthy of approbation, be- 
cause it had been borrowed from Egypt, ond Oe secret sacri- 
fices of the Criobolus and Taurebolus.” Ina lettér addressed | 
to the inhabitants of Alexandria, Julian counsels the citizens 
of a town which Serapis deigned to visit to shun the supersti- | 
tion of the Hebrews, that exiled race which the 
| held a long time in slavery, and to remember that the great 
| Jupiter opens for the Alexandrians the beneficent sources of 
| the Nile, whereas Jehovah had commanded the Hebrews to 
despoil Egypt. Julian, then, in fact, had but a very slight 
esteem for che religien and worship of Moses; but that which 
| urged him to gather together the scattered wrecks of the syna- 
Se hatred he bore toward Christianity, 
| a passionate desire to raise up every possible testimony 
| against the Gospel preaching. The Nazarene had foretold 
‘the destruction of Jerusalem, and the fathers of the church 


| 
| 





to do so when they write—has actually mingled with it 
something of his own endurance and experience.” 

Nobody spoke, but I thought I detected in one quarter 
that this was really the case. 

“If I have no assurance to the contrary, ” I added, there- | 


fore, “I shall take it for granted that he has done se, and |i to destroy this argument so solemnly adduced by the Chris 


that even these papers come within our new agreement. 
—— being mute, we hold that understanding if you 
please.” 

And here I was about to begin again, when Jack inform- 
ed us softly, that during the progress of our last narrative, 


| 


‘continually cited the dispersion of the Jews as a living proof 
| of the divine mission of Christ. Julian. who had been nur- 
| tured, during his infancy, in the study of the Scriptures in the 
| churches of Constantinople, had fully estimated of what im- 
‘ mense importance it would be for the triumph of P. ism 





H 
) 
‘tians, and, by rebuilding Jerusalem and reéstablishing her | 
‘ altars and her priesthood, to strike a mortal blow at the rival | 


| zianzen; “ 


—— — —" 
the sacred law of Israel prohibited the sacrifice, except in that 
sanctuary. ‘“‘ Well, then, read your prophets, and you will 
see that your misfortunes are to cease in my reign—that the 
temple of Solemon is to rise from its ruins, and that thousands 
of oxen are to be sacrificed amidst the songs of your Levites, 
as in the days of your great king !” 

The impatient resolution of Julian could not await the con- 
clusion of the Persian war to commence this pious undertak- 
ing. An imperial rescript ordained that the sanctuary of the 
Jews should be built up opposite te the church of the Resur- 
rection, and that a colony of Israelites, restored to Jerusalem 
with all their rights and privileges, should henceforth give 
laws to the Christians or Nezarenes. 

In one of his letters, Julian charges his friend Alypius to 
look to the execution of his orders; he wishes him, if it is 
necessary, even to suspend the duties of the empire, or at all 
events to abandon for a short time the delightful commerce of 
philosophy and the muses, in order to restore to an ancient 
people the pomp of their ceremonies, and thus to increase the 
sacrifices offered up to the immortal gods. J 

hens Christians beard with dismay the orders of Julian.— 
Should the project of the Emperor succeed without opposition, 
Christianity was struck at its basis. “ What e victim! what 
2 holocaust he promised to his gods!” cries Gregory of Na- 
yourself, oh Christ ! and all the faithful in As- 
syria, would have been bowed down beneath the demon’s 
empire!”§ “A strong faith was indeed necessary,” adds 
St. John Chrysostom, “ to prevent one’s being carried away 
by the common ions.”"" And thus nought but tears 








religion. The same malicious policy which induced him to | 
recal the Donatists from exile, and to substitute the eagle of | 
| Jupiter and the images of the Capitel for the sacred Jabarum, | 


Mr. Weller’s Watch had adjourned its sittings from the | determined him also to collect the dispersed members of the | 
kitchen, and regularly met outside our door, where he had |! Jewish commonwealth, in order that he might make a pow- 
no doubt that august body would be found at the present | erful weapon of such an event in his philosophical discussions. 


and Sempentindeas Gam heard in the assemblies of the believ- 
ers, and the priests and bishops could hardly sustain the mid 
doubts and wavering faith of the Christians. 

The Jews, on the contrary, thought they had received an 
|| order from the Lord himself. The glorious news of their ap- 


moment. As this was for the convenience of listening to | 
our stories, he submitted that they might be suffered to come | 
in, and hear them more pleasantly. 

To this we one and all yielded a ready assent, and the 
party being discovered as Jack had supposed, and invited te | 
walk in, ertered (though not without great confusion at hav- | 
ing been detected) and were accommodated with chairs at | 
a little distance. 

Then, the lamp being trimmed, the fre well-stirred and | 
burning brightly, the hearth clean swept, the curtains close 


o | 
' 


ly drawn, the clock wound up, we entered on our new |»), 


story—Barnasy Ruvex. 
THE REBUILDING OF THE TEMPLE. 


Jenvsa.em, of all portions of the earth's surface, must re | 


main most memorable, most interesting, most hallowed, so | 
long as Faith in a Revelation of God's character and purposes | 
to Man is cherished by our race. Beside the mighty everts 
of which the Holy City bas been the witness and the theatre, 
the deeds which have rendered illastrious the names of Mara- 
thon, of Arbela, Cann, Philippi, and Waterloo, fade inte in 


significance. Recent occurrences in the Orient, and the evi- || 
dent tendency of events toward the Restoration of the Israel- | T¢ 
ites to the glory and jey of their forefathers, the defiled and _ 


trampled cynosure of their heart's affections, must highten | 


the interest with which the desolate City of David is univer 
sally regarded. We share deeply in that interest. 

A ‘ History of the Jews from the Decline of the Maccabees 
to the Present Day, by M. Capefigue,’ is now being published 
monthly in the successive numbers of the London ‘ Metropol- 
itan Magazine.’ It seems written with impartiality and as 
embodying the fruits of much patient and successful research. 


We extract from the latest published number an account of | 
the celebrated attempt of the Roman Emperor Julian the | 


Apostate, aided by the whele power, wealth and enthusiasm 
of the Doomed People, to rebuild the Temple and restore the 
prosperity of the City, which was so signally, palpably crushed 
by the direct interposition of Heaven. There is no event re- 
corded in Ancient Histery which so sorely gravels the infidel 
Gibbon as this, although he has managed to treat it with much 
more than his average fairness. It was undoubtedly the most 
striking visible instance of Divine interposition to scatter the 
devices of impotent hostility, that has occurred since the age 


of the Apostles. We copy M. Capefigue’s account of it en- || P 


tire, including his concluding attempt to break the force of 
the miracle: 


On the death of Constantius, a remarkable epoch com- 
mences for the synagogue. The successor of this prince, the 
Emperor Julian, had no personal predilection for the Jewish 
religion, Wholly occupied with the revival of Paganism, end 
with the care of embellishing its temples and multiplying its 
sacrifices, the prince hardly cared to throw even 
® curious glance at the Jewish uities. In his work 
against Christianity, of which St. Cyril has preserved to us 
some fragments, Julian, in imitation of Celeus and Porphyry, 


| proaching restoration spread from east te west. Thousands of 

Amongst the works of Julian, time has spared an epistle || men, women and children, clothed in festive garments, congre- 
which he addresses to the cemmunity of the Jews, about the | gated round the holy city; and, no sooner had Alypius — 
| same time that he dictated to the sophist Libanius the famous || announced the solemn decree of the prince, thap the works were 
 Misopagon against the inhabitants of Antioch. begun. ‘* Vast heaps of materials,” says St. Gregory, “* tow- 
“ The late reign was hard upon you, not so much on ac- | ered up like mountains ; the site of the temple was cleared of 
count of your servitude, as because you were exposed te exac- | its ashes. You might have seen the Israelites lavishing their 
tions which were levied on you without any order from the | wealth and their labors upon the ruins of that temple yet 
Emperor. I myself have witnessed these exactions, and | | smitten with the curse of Heaven: some broke up re- 
have burnt the ordinances which they were keeping to oppress moved the earth with spades and pickaxes of silver, others 
|you. Denot impute your gnevances to Constantius, but to carried in costly baskets the mortar and the square stones 
profane babblers who ate at his table. I have seized | which were to serve for the hes and cloisters; women 


| some of them with my own hands, and flung them into a and children, attired in lawn and silk, were covered with 


| ditch, so that not a vestige of them may be left amongst you. | ashes and dust; while all joined aloud in psalms of thanks- 
As I wish to confer the greatest benefits upcn you ef which || giving unto the Lord, who hed brought them up out of the 
I am capable, I have desired your patriarch, Hillel, not to land of Egypt and of Babylon, and who had new once more 
exact the tributes, so that, living in pesce, you may offer up redeemed them from a heavier captivity. But the Lord ac- 
prayers for the prosperity of my reign to that great God whose complished his ends. The Jews insulted our Christ, and the 
holy hands bave placed the crown upon my head. The chief) friends of the apostate asked in derision, “‘ Where was now 
object of your desire should be, that I may be enabled, after the Galilean?’’ Nevertheless, on the evening of this busy 
gloriously terminating the Persian war, to rebuild the holy day a sudden tempest of wind arose and overthrew with a 
| city ef Jerusalem, which you have so long yearned to dwell crash the stones and mortar; the foundations so laboriously 
in once more, and there along with you return thanks to the | excavated were presently choked up with rubbish ; a tremen- 
| great God for all his various and bountiful mercies."”t || dous earthquake heaved on every side ; thousands of the Jews 
At the epoch when Julian thus awakened the bopes of Is | were crushed by the falling in of a large cloister, to which 

1, the synagogue was rejoicing in the expectation that “ th- || they had fled for refuge, while others, rushing to the church, 
time was come when God would avenge his people, and raise | were pursued by the devouring flames. Amidst the flashing 

| up Sion from her captivity." According to the promises of | of lightoings and the pealing of thanders, fiery bolts were 
| the rabbins, the Israelites were destined, four hundred and || poured forth from the blazing heavens, dealing death, burning 
eighty years after the dispersion, to reign over the Roman stones to ashes, and melting the implements of iron and silver 
empire, and to sell its inhabitants to the Sabeans; and while | scattered all around. Whet a ———_ did that awful field 
) Jerusalem, shining with renewed splendor, lifted up her head | present, with its hideous mass of crumbling walls and black- 
| above the nations, the liberating Messiah was to subdue king- ened corpses! Yet the Israelites, undaunted by these appal- 
doms, and put the princes of the earth under bis feet } These | ling obstacles, returned to their jons, and the next morn- 

| expectations, already exercising of themselves se powerful an | ing beheld them again prepering for the labors of the day.— 
) influence over the minds of the superstitious Israelites, were | And again the earth heaved with redoubled shocks; in vain 
| greatly strengthened by the promises of Julian. They could | they endeavored to plant the blocks of the feundation; the 
| not refrain from expressing their feelings in the most boister- | ground yawned beneath their feet, and sulphurous balls of 
ous acclamations, and, with characteristic impetuosity, they || fire, shooting forth from the chasms, shivered the stones to 
at once proceeded to profane several of the Christian temples || pieces.” As often as the hand of man eesayed to erect his 
} They assembled tumultuously in several towns of Syria, and | puny works, so often, adds Gregory, the hand of God de- 
, overthrew the rising churches of Gaza and Ascalon More || stroyed them, thus fulfilling the words of the Scripture, “ [ 


than fifty years after this sedition, St. Ambrose still deplores | will prevent the foolish designs of the wicked, and my hand 


| with mournful accents, that the temple was destroyed, and that 


| the outreges of the Jews on the basilicks of Damascus during , 
“ the ephemeral reign of the apostate.’’|] | 
While Julian was at Antioch, making preparations for his | 
| Persian campaign, some of the chiefs of the synagogue end | 
| elders of the Sanhedrim came to offer him the grateful ac- | 
, knowledgements of their fraternity. In the midst of the oc- | 
, cupations of war and the pursuits of philosophy, Julian dis- | 
| dained not to converse with the masters and rabbins; and the | 
rince, who unscrupulously leveled the cathedrals of the Chris | 
tians at Antioch, complained to the Jewish ponuffs of their | 
negligence in the of sanctification and prayer.— | 
* Why have you left off your sacrifices,” he said, ‘ just at the 
moment when the aid of Heaven is so especially necessary for 
me?" Upon which the deputies ventured to remind him, | 


* Fabricius, Bibl. Grea, lib. v. p. 44, and Dr. Lardner’s ‘ Heathen 
Testimonies,’ tom. iv. p. 44, bave gathered together all that remains | 


of Julian's work . “VY Christiani y. | 
tJulian so calis Him; but he does not consider Mim to be the only 
Epist. 295. 
8. Hieron. in m. 





St. An brose, lib. v. Epist. xxix. p. 154. 


| shall destroy his works.”* 

To this extraordinary description of a cotemporary, “a 
description,” says Gibbon, “* which should satisty a believing, 
and must astonish an incredulous mind,”’t St. Cyril bishop of 
Jerusalem adds various prodigies. On the second night of 
this phenomenun, when amidst the sturm of the elements the 
heavens and earth seemed to come together, a resplendent 
cross stood revealed in the sky, encircled by a thousand rays. 
On the morrow the Jews foued their garments stamped with 
the miraculous sign, and many in Jerusalem thereupon were 
converted and believed. 

The fathers of the church in relating this event, not only 
a to the contemporaneous testimexy of the ian 
Church, but also to that of the Gentiles. St. Gregory of Na- 

7 Julian, Epistol. xxix. 

§ St. Greg. Nazianz. Orat. iv. 2 

*St Joha Chrysostom, Urat. adversus Judes, t. i. p. 580, t. ii. p. 


574. 

* &. Gregor. Nazianz. ibid. 

f Gibbon is, of all historians, the one who hes given the best and 
most impartial account of the different relations wich have beea 
transmitted to us of ibis phenomenen. 
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zianzen, who wrote an account of it in the very year in which 
it happened, strenuously asserts that the most inveterate 
pagans did not dispute the occurrence of the prodigy, and that 
they attributed it to physical causes, or the power of demons. 
Hewever strange this assertion may appear, it is nevertheless 
confirmed by the statement of Ammianus Marcellinus. This 
philosophic historian, a zealous, but at the same time impar 
tial defender of the institutions and doctrines of paganism, bas 
recorded in his history the obstacles which presented them- 
selves to the rebuilding of the pl of Jer | “* Whilst 
Alypius, assisted by the governor of the province, urged with 
vigor and diligence the execution of the work, horrible balls 
of fire breaking out near the foundations, with frequent and 
reiterated attacks, rendered the place from time to time inac- 
cessible to the scorched and blasted workmen; and the vic- 
torious element continuing io this manner obstinately and reso- 
lutely bent, as it were, to drive them to a distance, the under- 
taking was abandoned.” _In one of his letters to the philo 
sopher Linauius, Julian himself avows that he had been unable 
to rebuild the temple of Jerusalem; and retracing the history 
of that ancient buildiag, he reminds him how it had been 
three times since the death of its first founder, 
which would not have been correct unless he had included, as 
the third destruction, the one which happened in his reign. 
This was far too important an event in the history of the 
synagogue for the rabbins to keep silence upon it. “ Julian,” 
says the annalist David Ganz, “issued an ordinance for the 
rebuilding of the holy edifice of the temple, and supplied all 
the requisite expenses out of his treasury: but the prevention 
came from heaven, for Cesar was in the Persian 
war. 
“In the time of king Chanan,” adds Gedaliah, in his 
Chain of Traditions, “abcut the year 4349, the books of 
the annals relate that a general stir prevailed throughout the 
universe. As the temple had fallen, the Jews endeavored to 
rebuild it, by order of the Emperor Julian; but flames came 
a from heaven, and a great many Jews were burnt to 
We have impartially adduced all these various testimonies, 
which we submit to a judicious criticism. If the piety of the 
Christian can adore therein the manifestation of a secret Pro- 
vidence consummating its judgments upon a proscribed race, 
the philosopher can only recognize ir them one of those ter- 
rible phenomena which are common to the East, and which 
about the same period actually destroyed many flourishing 
cities in Asia Minor. At all events, viewed by the 
historian, it will be enough to say, that with the reign of 
Julian vanished ouce more all the hopes of the children of Is- 
i successor, Jovian, reéstablished the faith of the 











From the Yale Literary Magazine. 
OLD READINGS. 
1 


No. Il. 

Gortue tells us that the deepest and innermost law of Art 
is that we know the meaning of the artist, and look at his 
work from his standpoint. Oaly thus may we be cunning and 
skilful masters of music, of painting, sculpture, architecture, 
poetry. Thus only may we read the riddle of the Egyptian 

, and the circles of Stonehenge. So is it with old 
English literature. It ia the fault of a shallow mind and a 
shailow age that we know not how to rid ourselves awhile of 
our own time and place. We need that enchanted carpet in 
the Arabian tale that can carry us safely a miilion leagves in 
a twinkling. 

That every age hath its poetry, is one of those old sayings 
that seem to mean nothing. Yet it does mean somewhat— 
this, namely, that the thing called Poesy is the child not of 
art but of nature, is the sure acd needful utterance of the 
mind of man. It is not the peculium of a Chaucer or 8 
Shakspeare much less of a Pope or Johnson; it is the soul 


of England. And this is the great and special truth which | 


Poesy teaches, that the best bard is the best representative of 
his kind. The whole world would spesk but cannot, being 
‘slow of speech and of a slow tongue:’ and therefore the 
a is its chosen spokesman, as was Aaron the Levire unto 
oses. ‘He shali be thy spokesman unto the people; and 
he shall be unto thee instead of a mouth, and thou shalt be 
to him instead of a God.’ The world is full of ‘ silent poets’ 
as Wordsworth has somewhere called them; and again— 
“ O! many are the poets that are sown 

By nature, men endowed with highest gifts, 

The vision and the faculty divine, 

Yet wanting the accomplishment of verse.” 

The world is poetic, and has ever and anon its returns to 
the feelings of its freshest childhood. Yea! while man is 
gifved with his soul of fice, with heartand will and thought and 
heaven-born fantasy, P.cay shall never die. One may say 
then, that the poetry of an age is the embodiment of its bes: | 
thought in its most fitting speech. It is an old quarrel amorg 
the learned, whether ail poetry must have a metre. But the 
best critics tell us that ‘from the theory of the poetic art we 
can only draw this principle, that poetry aims to give mor 
— and harmeny to language than prose, but respecting the 

nd of form it prescribes no law, for this depends on thr 
character of the poetry.’ The poetic element is always one 


- 


gether. We will boriow the Platonic phrase and say, that 


and shapes, but nowise from nothing. 
world, and his sensations put themselves forth into song. 


Accordingly we have the poetry of Greece, the poetry of | 


like utierance. We mark poetry too by ages as well as coun- | 
tries. We count changes and steps forward and backward. 


Homer the bard of the heroic age; yet to the scholar it needs | 
not to settle the long noisy braw] as to the being and identity | 
ef Homer the man. It is not Homer but the Grecian muse 
that speaks in the Iliad. So has every people its first age, | 
its first bards, the unconscious mouths through which the liv- 


ioned by time and place. In the poet all influences meet to- | 
the formal is the poet's own, the material is given him from | the ¢liff, and gave them keen eyes a 


without. He creates, or better as the Ssxon has it, he makes | battle. The mighty cloud that hung over their marshes and 
He looks forth on the | 


Rome, of Germany, of Italy; in all the same soul, but an un- |, 


EEE 
destroy Europe and build it anew. The same storm-wind 


that swept those seas rocked they eagles in their nest of 


strong wings for the 


forests bas darkened the history of their fearful worship, their 
life of war and rioting, yet is the cloud here and there rent as 


| with lightning-flashes. I honor the barbarian age which, amid 
the wanderings of the sea and in the field of blood, nursed that 
greatness, as Chiron fed Achilles on the marrow of bears and 


lions, which was yet to stretch itself to the full growh of a 


We talk ef barbarian, Attic, Ethnic, Christian. We call || Civilized manhood. Of all these brethren the Anglo-Saxon 


was the noblest. A seeing eye might have beheld the bark 
of Hengist filled with the stately forms of kings and queens 
that were to be. In the song of the bard, already the shad- 
ows of a coming glory of war and commerce, of legislation, of 
science, of art and religion, cast themselves forward. 


ing soul is poured. As the world grows older, we mark new 
and still newer changes. It is always onward from the un- 
conscious to the conscious—from the almost impersonal to 
the individual. The philosophy of the first ages is wholly | 


He may all things or many 
Sing and tell, 

On whom the knowing skill 
Hath fallen into his soul. 


poetical; the try of later days becomes more and more Some with their fingers well 
philosophical. We have the beginnings of an art of poetry, | a Sainos Din peeglt 
we have a Chaucer and a Wyat, then a Spencer, a Milion, | ay awaken the herp, 


Or sound on the trumpet of glee. 
Some may the God-known, 
The righteous law explain. 
Some may the stars’ course 
Tell of, a wide, wide work. 
Some may learnedly 
Word-sayings write. 
> —m ~ the poy soos 

at ven as their . 
Sone eap hardily 
Over the salt sea 
The ocean wood drive, 
Rearing the bulwark of waves. 
So the Ruler to us. 


and now a Shelley, a Wordsworth, in whom poetry and phi- | 
losophy are made one. The literature of the early time is | 
blended in one coloring; that of our time is grouped in mass- | 
es, with every variety of light and shade. The one isa single | 
beam of white light, the other has all the divided hues ef the |; 
spectrum. 
There are few who know how much has gone to the making | 
of this English literature of ours. We talk of Addison i! 
the wits of the reign of Anne. ’Tis but a short time since John- | 
son wrote ‘Lives of the English Poets,’ begianing with 
Cowley. Within a few years men have waxed bolder, and | 
have dared to talk of the golden age of Elizabeth. Then | 
| they would fain push backward to Craucer, and print old bal- | God's child on earth, 
\ lads of chivalrous days. And now, God speed cur good an- | His gifts hath bestowed. 


tiquaries! we can speak the word Anglo-Saxon aloud. — i The Saxon hath given to us a gift that cannot be taken 
Thanks to the Percys and Turners ard Wartons and Tyr- | away—the gift of speech. It is the heart and pith of our 
whitts and Conybeares! We too, gent’e reader, though no | jg. . We have yet left us some remnants of those old 
all-swallowing antiquaries, may have our stray thoughts con- | enics and lyrics. With all the children of the Nerth the gift 
cerning these things, and refresh ourselves now and then with ieee was honored and holy. The gleeman was kith and 
|| some sweet words ‘ excerpted oute of an olde Englishe boke | Kin to the scald; and never, while the Saxon was master, did 
|| ya ryme.” the glee-craft die away. We, too, have our Iliad and Odys- 
Tis wag: ye this of fg ap ps and has few \ sy, dearer te us than those of Greece. 

landmarks. e paine it age of unwritien try, and | ; he Saxon has been gain- 
llcoust it from the cariiont dey to the time of Cancer and | PP eat tng ee aaiaaatnn, Inia 
|| Gower. It helds all the middle ground the northeastern us that ‘ its origin was as homely as its genius ;’ that ‘it was 
| boundary between the two kingdoms of history and fable. — | but the rude exclamation of a rude people,’ lacking thought, 
Re Ge eee — “~*~ the — re, | nice feeling, imagination, and all the elements of our later 
\. despi sneers 8 ; grounded heory of poetry 
y Jeers of the wise in these days of printing presses and chro | SS eae Saiane ~ ; 

















| nological tables, be who seeks the living record of the people, | ne antins 0 dhe Romans iigieg oF 0 Seba 


: - 4 . It is not so. Its one-sdedness is the best answer to 
| will find it in the wildest romances of these wild days. wk. fab Why are we so loth to disbelieve the poems of Ossian, 


very lack of sure knowledge gives us the knowledge we seek. | though be shown to be the work ef today? Because 
| It were a curious thing to be philosophically handled, how they stay Ae to us some features at least of the old Garlic 
| far Romance is « better guide to truth than History. We | warrior. The classic chorus of Antigone and the death-song 
|| would begin such an essay with the well known aphorism of | of King Regnar are alike dear tous. The rough, unseemly 
|| Aristotle. The historian sits with wrinkled brows in his lonely | metre is the best garb of the rough, strong thought. I listen 
|| closet, bending over musty folios disentombed from the monk- pot to the soft tale of love or the piping of ihe shepherds, but 
| 1sh cloister, peering earnestly and long through his green | ts the wild music of war, when the warriors 

|| glasses at the black-letter pages. Many blurred and rag- |! 
|| ged leaf is there, where ofttimes names and dates made way || Chant the mass of the spears 

|| for an illuminated letter, and many a hiatus valde lacryma- As the eprising of the oun. 

|| bilis deepens the furrows on his brow. And now be pores over | [t is always the sounding of the same seven notes, whether 
| the legend of Arthur, or of ‘famous Brute that erst to Brit-' they swell fram the bagpipe or warble in low tones of softness 
|, ayne came,’ and with a sneer of pedantic joy he writes down | from the gilded lyre. * ° . sd 

|| his record of the utter folly of that childish age. Ah! wise | 
philosopher! thou canst not read the riddle, the sweet riddle 
with thy microscopic eyes. Anon the poet comes and opes | 
|| the book: at once inspired imagination makes known the 
meaning. It is writt ia his forhead i 
Alle aud in gramarye. } 


|| He lives again in the soul of the bard, and it is told to him || 
that Arthur and Sir Guy and Bevis and all to the meanest \ Hark to that sound! “ Allahhu! Allah hu!” 
‘ _ of lowe degree’ were men of flesh and blood. *Tis the Osmanli shouting his wild halloo ; 
song ere Chaucer and his brother bards made song an art,|| Rising and falling as onward they come, 


a 
THE TURCOMAN’S CHARGER. 
Ox! on! my bold steed, with the footsteps of wrath, 
The foes of my fathers lie thick in my path! 
On! on! my bold Arab, thy fellows are round: 
Now, praise to the Prophet! how bravely we bound! 


| long ere Spencer wooed the classic Nine from Parnassus hil! | 
|| to English ground, the true and homeborn Muses dwelt amid 
|| the woods and hills of the North. The groves owned no Gre- | 
!\ cian gods, but the weird tradition of an old and fearful wor- 
ship hang over them, now pierced by the softening light of | 
the Christian faith. The oak where grew the mistletoe, 
which the Druid cut with his golden knife as a hallowed gift, 
was more awful than the speaking tree of Dodona. The 
British bard was the brother of the priest. That song is 
dead long ago, and is heard no more in England, though | 
faint echoes of the voice of Taliesin yet linger amorg the 
nille of Wales. Yet who shall say how muca of the spirit of 
that oldest pocsy has passed from its first body to ensoul the 
ooesy even of to-day? 

Then came the Saxon, to mould and shape anew the laws 
and munners, the mind and heart ef England. With him 
began a new hereic age. He brought over in his slight bark 
his women and his blue-eyed sons, his gods, his spear and 
sword, and his harp of glee. He came from the land of the 

















and the same; the manner of it is not the same, but is fash- 





North, the cradle of those kindred giants thet were born to 


To the clash of the cymbal and boom of the drum. 


Ring round me, my comrades, your sabres are bright, 
And dear to my eyes is their glorious light ; 

Oh! grasp them yet closer, and heed that each blow, 
Fall truly and deep in the heart of the foe! 


How proudly ye gallop, brave troops that ye are ! 
My brothers in peace, my companions in war! 

The Soldan might envy the hearts that I own, 
Though his armies, like locusts, environed his throne. 


Though the jewels gleam betht in his coffers of gold ; 
Though his kingdoms be broad, and his soldiers be bold— 
The desert’s my empire—my sceptre the sword, 

And I am the chief of my Turcoman horde ! 


Ha! charge ! we are on them--spare, them not now ! 


The Angel of Death sets his eeal on their brow ! 
Strike boldly! each man is an army alone,— 
Tue Paorner is wiru us! the day is our own | 
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TO OUR FRIENDS. 

In bringing to a close with this number the Seventh Year of 
the publication of The New-Yorker, the Editor solicits the 
privilege, which he claims but seldom, of enjoying a familiar and 
friendly conversation with his patrons and readers. 

When this paper was first issued in 1834, there was no other 
weekly published in New-Yerk which aimed to combine a gen- 
eral summary of intelligence with a cheap and careful selection 
from the substantial and popular Literature of the day. The 





with dislike by some, with suspicion by many, while not a few || Latest from Washington.—Rumors of War are rife at 
have sagaciously smelt out some hidden and fearful meaning, | Washington. Nothing official has yet transpired ; but the cur- 
a oe ee nd 9 party =e — in = a || rent report is that the British Embaseador, Mr. Fox, received 
nocent single-mind paragra as probab! y> a) 2 
onatne. anil eeenettiaieion an teetile injo- || instructions by the steamship to make a peremptory demand 


: || of the prompt liberation of McLeod, and in defau!t thereof to 
i al . B he other b have || °° “2° Promp , 
riously our personal interests. ut, on the other hand, we have ane ecient “ sam 


a gratifying consciousness that our example has exerted an in- |) “"~"™ . . . 
fluence on the general character of the weekly if no other press , | He is instructed to demaad his passports. Nothing will pro- 
| that the popular jeurnals more recently established, and to some , bably be known officially for some time ; but the new Admin- 
"extent others, are impelled to give Political alike with other in- | istration is intently engaged with the subject of our relations 

telligence, being no longer deemed complete or satisfactory | with Great Britain to the exclusien of almost every thing else. 

without; and, though te a considerable extent the columns of We understand that the first cursory examination of the 
| the older weeklies are still surrendered to a deplorable extent | condition of the several Dope: tn cemetiene haa 





H 





nearest approach to this character was exhibited by ‘ The Trav- | tothe chronicling of murders, and other revolting or insignificant | 
eler and Spirit of the Times,’ afforded at three dollars per an- | events, which tend only to demoralize or dissipate the minds of | 


num, and treating in good part of Theatres and whatever is || their readers, yet we have faith that a revolution has com- || 


menced which must go on tili the character of the press gener- 


ed ‘ Sporting Intelligence’ to which it was soon after en- 
Te ee - | ally is purified and elevated, its independence asserted, and its 


tirely devoted. ‘The Constellation,’ a facetious and pleasant 
miscellany, containing about half so much in quantity as The 
New- Yorker, also afforded at three dollars, was the enly other | lightly surrendered. 
weekly so far as we remember, which aimed at cheapness, 
unless we include the three-dollar wecklies made up from the 


t erto liked our paper. In fact, that very large class of readers 
columns of the Courier & Enquirer and Journal of Commeree } who take a paper because its advertisements inform them that 
exclusively for distant circulation. No secular papers were |, it is the largest, cheapest, ablest, best in the world, are already 
generally read in our City save the large daily journals, which | engrossed by rival and = successful publications. We do 
the great laboring mass were precluded by their cost from read- \ not propo-e at present to increase the size of our paper to the | 
ing except at the grog-shop ; and we believe that less than ene. | ™ammot!) pattern, though we may do so hereafter if the Post- | 
third of the adults of our City habitually read any paper what- | Office laws remain unaltered and our patrons shall seem to de- 
ever. || sire it. We cannot promise any ‘new feature’ or ‘great attrac- 
Since that time an entire revolution has been wrought in the | tion;' for the public is aware that the same person who planned 
character and amount of periodical issues from the press of our || The New- Yorker has since been its principal conductor and 
City. The penny press, a tremendous engine for good or evil | still is. But we shall commence our new volume on entirely 
—possibly for evil in its savage infancy; certainly for good in | "®™ ‘YP with range ated by Boz, and the expectation of soon 
its chastened maturity—has been originated, firmly established, | Presenting & series of sear Saree letters from the shores cf the 
and its issues are pow seen and read every where: they pene- | Mediterranean, by an American lady of talent and character, 
trate even the filthiest alleys and darkest cellars of our City. | (known to some of onr readers as‘ Josephine,’) who sailed early 
The number and the circulation of weekly papers has also been | in the year for Gibraltar, whence she will travel through Bar- 
vastly extended ; and there are few comfortable dwellings in our || bery, Egypt and Syria to Constantinople, and probably through 
City, few neighborhoods in the Union, where some one or more f Greece to Italy. She writes exclusively for The New-Yorker 
of them does net penetrates Recently, sheets of enormous size jand we hope to hear from her early in the coming month. We 
and capacity, remarkable cheapness, and presenting strong 4 have other literary aid both here and across the water; of its 
tractions for the lovers of popular light-reading, have been é 3 : 
added to the family of the weeklies, aud now engross a very | however, if 2 her te that nef de much labor is bestowed 
large share of the public ate and patsenags. Borshe cor. | & He Sneiettns’ Sopesmnent of Chis paper an on that of clthor 
morants of airy fiction, whether in town or country, they mast | of the mammoth weeklies, while they have advantages in other 


pessess resistless charms ; and, as bashfulness is not among their || 
who have hitherto sustained us are disposed to continue their | 


failings, they are probably destined to attain a still wider cireu- 4 
I kindness, and that some of them will even take an interest in 


lation, more decidedly overshadowing but we think not wholly 
exterminating their less gigantic elder brethren. : : = ae ; 

Weekly newspapers of popalar character and low price had commending our journal to their friends and neighbors. Sach 
long existed in Boston, but more especially in Philadelphia. It | friends we have had; we believe the FESS 1S Bet yet extinct. 
seemed to us that a very striking defect in their general conduct t If they shall prove to have increased in number and in good 
and character was apparent. The staples of their composition | Will, we shall take courage, and go on our way rejoicing. 
were three: 1. Light Stories; 2. Fanny anecdotes and scraps; ! 


3. Shocking murders. No attempt was made to interweave i rigidly to the system of cash payments which we have adopted, 





as our paper is, the world knows it; we trust that most of those 


intelligence of a more practical and instructive cast, especially | discontinuing the transmission of our paper vad subscribers who | 
such as related to public affairs and public interests. Perhaps | suffer their advance payment to run out without indicating a | 


the annual Messages ef the President and the Governor of the || wish to receive it farther. We are aware that this course has 
Sinte would be printed ; but not only all discussions of political | sometimes given offence to valued friends; but it should not 
principles and measures, but important events and demonstra. | ve done so. We have to choose between two evils; offend- 
tions, the organization and modifications of parties, and even the |j ing, on the one hand, the few who would prefer to receive on 
retarns of decisive Elections, determining fer years the policy || credit ; on the other, the many, who say, ‘ Stop when the money 
and course of the Government on momentous questions, were || runs out; if I want more you shall know it; but I want no ac- 
carefully avoided or briefly, blindly alluded to, apparently in | Count running against me—perhaps afier I shall have left the 
‘ | place.’ We cannot bear in mind the case of every individual 


pennies s, - pend ange: tery agen be. aren ge H subscriber; we cannot exercise a constant persona! supervision 
over our mail-books. We must act on general principles, and | 
such as the greater number of our patrons approve. We be- | 
lieve they prefer the cash system. 

But we must bring this egotism to a close. Friends who may 
now leave us! let us part kindly: Friends who stand by vs! 
we shall endeavor to deserve fully your support. Need we say 
more ? 


It seemed to us that this shrinking from and evading one of || 
the most obvious and imperative duties of the public press im- || 
plied the existence of a degree of ignorance and absurd illiber- | 
ality in the reading publie which could not exist; or, if it did 
exist, the more imperatively called for resistance and correction. 
We accordingly adopted at the outset the plan of chronicling in 
our columas all important events of whatever character, but 
especially those which had been avoided by other journals of 
our class, carefully noticing all political occurrences of moment, 
and lucidly preserving all Election Returns. And while we 
have intended usually to leave the discussion of such public 
questions as had become merged in the sea of party politics to 
avowedly party journals, we have not hesitated to speak fairly 
and frankly whatever else has seemed to us obvious and impor- 
tant truth, calculated to exert an influence on the welfare and 
Progress of our fellew-men. 

This course, being novel in this country—where the press is 
generally more servile in its devotion to or fear ef party, more 
Umorous in the expression of new, singular or unpopular opin- 
ions, more slavish in its submission to the imperious will of pa- 


Pestscript to the Quarte Edition. 
Friday, A. M. March 12. | 
There is nothing of special interest from Washingren.— 
There has been no duel between Messrs. King and Clay, and 


resolution till 4 o’clock on Wednesday, and then went into | 
Executive Session for a few minutes. No eppointments are 
announced. 
There has been a small but gallant fight in Florida, near 
Fort Brooke. No results. Three soldiers killed, five wounded. 
The Bank of Western New-York at Rochester and several 





' 
| 


Enough of promises and solicitations. We shall adhere pretty | 


beth are now under arrest. The Senate talked on the Printer || 


Cabinet that an early assemblage of Congress is absolutely 
| necessary, and the Proclamation of the Government summon- 
ing it to meet in May or June, may be looked for within the 
| next week. 


| influence extended. This we hope, and the hope will not be || A lamentable personal difference arose in the Senate on 


| Tuesday, on the discussion of the resolution dismissing Blair 


We have few indusements to offer tothose who have not hith- |) & Rives from the office of Printers to the Senate. Mr. Clay 


, of Ky. had remarked in debate that the unceasing, envenomed 
| scarrility and slander of the Globe and the personal character 
of its Editor (Blair) rendered its continuance as an organ of 
the present majority of the S P To this re 
| mark Mr. King of Ala. replied in a bitter personal attack on 
| Mr. Clay, asserting that in morals, integrity, reputation and 
| standing that Editor was nowise inferior to his assailant — 
| Mr. Clay retorted that he could view this in no other light 


sh, 





5 than a studied personal insult, and as such he pronounced it 


” 


“* false, unjust and cowardly.” Mr. King rose in great agita- 
tion, and barely said—* Mr. President, I have no reply to 
, make—none whatever.” He immediately sat down and wrote 
a challenge to Mr. Clay, which was delivered by Mr. Linn of 
Mo. All this passed rapidly in the Senate Chamber, while 
that body was in session! It is understood that Mr. Archer 
the new Senator from Virginia, was to second Mr. Clay. A 


| citizen of New-York, named Origen Bacheler, promptly lodged 


| information with the Police of Washington,by whom Mr. King 


value our renders will judge. It cannct be deemed iavidices, || was arrested and bound in the sum of $5,000 to keep the peace. 


It is understood that warrants are out for the other parties in- 
| terested. But these cannot prevent a duel out of the District 


after the Senate shall have adjourned. 
respects which we cannot share or rival.—But erough. Such i 


No nominations, other than for the Cabinet, have yet been 


|| acted on by the Senate, the protracted resistance of the mi- 


“nority to the dismissal ef Blair & Rives having prevented and 

| still preventing Executive Sessions this week. It is under- 

| stood that few nominations will at this time be made, save to 
fill actual vacancies. The following are reported. 


Gen. 


Waddy Thompson of S. C. Minister to Mexico; 
Hon 


. C. B. Penrose of Pa. Solicitor of the Treasury ; 
Hon. Ogden Hoffman of N. Y. Southern District Attorney; 
Hon. James Todd, Collector at Piuladelphia ; 
Hon. Levi Lincoln, Collector at Boston ; 
| Soiomon Lincoln, Esq Marshal for Massachusetts ; 
Jumes Donaghe, Esq. Collector at New-Haven. 

The latest report affirms that Hon. Edward Curtis will 
| probably be Collector for this Port, and Dr. John S. Bowron, 


Surveyor. 


A 
| Decision of the Amistad Case —Mr. Justice Story at 
Washington on Tuesday pronounced the decision of the Su- 
preme Court in the case of the Amistad prisoners, (negroes, ) 
claimed by Spain as criminals and fugitives from Havana. 
| The decision is adverse to the claim and in favor of the pris- 
leche who must forthwith be set at liberty. It effirms the 
| judgement of the District Court below in every respect save 


i that clause which orders the restoration of the prisoners to 


| Af.ica by the Federal Government. The conduct of Lieut. 
| Gedney of the revenue Cutter in taking possession of the 
| Amistad is approved, and his claim of salvage sustained. 
Such is the substance of the decision of the highest judicial 
|tribunal. It was unanimously rendered ; no dissenting opin- 
| ton being indicated. Se this long vexed question is set at rest. 
P.S. Mr. Justice Baldwin of Pa. is said to hnve dissented. 
a 

Ex President Van Buren was pressingly invited to partake 
of a Public Dinner by the Members of Congress favorable 
to his Administration, by letter on the 3d inst. He declined 
the invitation, for reasons of obvious propriety, and in terms 
similar to those of his answer to a similar request from Phila- 





tronage, than in any other part of the world—has been regarded § Buffalo red-backs have ceased redeeming in Albany. 


delphia, which we have already published. 
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New. Hampsuire.—The Election in the Granite State took Ixuiv0o1s.—The Governor of this State is elected for Su | 


place on Tuesday of this week. We go to press with very | years; consequently Gov. Carlin, V. B. elected in 1838, holds 

partial returns, but they are sufficient to render certain what || until a successor shall be chosen in August, 1842. It is tacitly 

every body expected—the success ef Gov. Page and the Van } settled that Gov. C. will not be again a candidate, and the 

Buren candidates generally by the usual majority. || designation of a successor already attracts attention. Hon. 

—sS ' . 

Perwsytvanta.—A Convention of friends of the late Na- | ea. ae a oh po Ann an ° 

tional Administration assembled at Harrrisburg on the 4th | quency ee ge ly M Pghrres pany’? 

inst. and almost unanimously nominated Hon. Davin R. Por- | Mae = 2 ao i ee ny ed ; the Whi 

TER for reélection as Governor in October next. The only | oe o> ay Sey ~ 

: h ate, 

A Oe Te com Westmoreland, ste | Hon, John T. Stuart, W. will be a candidate for retlection 

voted for Dr. Sturgeon. some ffection e.. . Sprite p 

ranks of the party, but we think Gov. Porter will gain as many | in the a Election, a — 

from the other os he loses from bis own, unless the opposing || “XY uceeefel, as gave a large majority for Har- 


candidate prove very popular. | ~ are Reynolds, V. B. will be a candidate for reélec- 
The friends of the new National Administration held their || tion in the First District, and can hardly be beaten, as the 
Convention on the 10th. We go te press before receiving \ District voted overwhelmingly for Mr. Van Buren. 
express information, but there seems no reason to doubt that} The Second District will be the battle-field. There the 
Hon. Jous Banxs of Berks has been nominated for Gov- vote between Van Buren and Harrison was more equal— 
ernor with great unanimity—Mr. Strohm of Lancaster having 1200 Van Buren majority in 20,000 votes. The present 
declined. Mr. Banks is now President Judge of the Berks | Member, Mr. Casey, was originally Van Buren, but firmly 
District, was formerly Member of Congress from Mercer, and | opposed to the Sub-Treasury from the ou:set : he did net vote 
is a man cf decided talent and unexceptionable character. 


Vircis1a.—The Legislature of the ‘Old Dominion’ pro- dependent support to the new order of things. The Whigs 
ceeded on the 3d inst. to the election of a United States Sen- , ¥!! probably onggee him in this contest, and if 80 he stands 
ator for six years ensuing, in place of Hon. Wm. H. Roane, a good chance of reélection. 

V. B. with the following result : 


First Ballet. Senate. House. Total. 


Twenty-Seventy Congress. 


* for President last fall, but avows a dispositiva to give an in- || 
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course, and independent 
regarded as entrenched in safety behind the sacred 
of the Constitution. 
While I ane Oh One Senators, I shall have frequent 
occasion to in your indulgence for my defects, and your 
charity for myerrors. I am but little skilled in Parliamentary 
law, and have been unused to preside over deliberative assem- 
iblies. All that I can urge in excuse of my defects is, that I 
bring with me to this chair an earnest wish to discharge pro- 
perly its duties, and a fixed determination to preside over 
your deliberations with entire impartiality. 
| Immediately upon the organization of the Senate, Mr. Man 
| gum of N. C. offered a resolution that “ Blair and Rives be 
| dismissed from the office of Printers to the Senate.” This 
! reselution came up en the question of consideration the next 
' morning—Messrs. C. C. Clay of Ala , Wright of N. Y. and 
, others contending that the Senate was only in session as an 
, Executive and not as a Legislative body, and could do sothing 
, but act on the President’s nominations. Messrs. Mangum, 
Clay of Ky. and others replied, contending that the Senate 
might properly transact any business not requiring the con- 
| currence of the House, and that it had clearly and necessarily 





Wiliam S. Archer, (Har.).....-.. 16 RE —81! The new United States Senate convened in the Senate | electi changi ofhicers 

Williem H. Roane, (V. ee “15 61..... 76 ' Chamber of the Capitol on Thursday the 4th inst., pursuant wt on step ee Mesa 

John Robertson, (W.)..0...----- 1 "ara wer . ’ to ler the resolution by a strict party vote—Ayes 

J. S. Pennybacker, (V. B.)....... 1 te 1 to the cal! of the President. The following new Senators | 99 Noes 22—and the debate was proceeding when a sealed 

Robert E. Scott. (W.)...---...-+- 1 0..... 1—82 appeared and were sworn: Message was received from President Harrison, understood 
Before the result was announced, Mr. Worthington, who | a ——— Pw on Cons to contain his nominations for Members of his Cabinet. The 

bad cast the vote for Robert E. Scott, asked permission to Biciy Ident San. F. Senwons, W...N.R. Knight, W. Senate immediately went into Executive Session, of course 


change it to Wm. S. Archer, but objection was made, so he , N. Hampshire.Lavi Woopnuay, V. B. Harry Hubbard, V.B. 
could not be permitted. So Mr. Archer lacked one vore of a New Jersey...Jacon W. Mitten, W.Gerrit D. Wall, V. B. 


, with closed doors. The debates have not transpired ; but it 
is understood that the nominatien of Mr. Webster was re- 


‘ i sisted upon the allegation of Abolition leanings, anti-American 


| feeling, &c. S&c., but finally confirmed without a call of the 


| A still mere strenuous opposition was made to the nomina- 


mai , Virginia ....Wa. S. Ancuer,” W..Wm. H. Roane, V. B. " 
Fa, oak nem Naliet wen enteeet | ces | Gomgie-..dens M. Rename, WW. Lamgiia, V. B. 

ilies @. Marlete noose diévasiens 16 oe. gq | Louisiana ...ALEx. Barnow, W ....R.C. Nicholas, V. B. 

Willem M.. Menas-.-acscotdac 7 age 50 Kentucky....Jas. T. Montuzan, W.J. J. Crittenden, W. | Yeas and Nays. 

=o webct poets 4 | Ilineis......8 McKeonerrts, V. B..J.M. Robinson, V. B 

Thomas W. Gilmer, (W.).-- frets 3 Bip 7 Michigan ...Wm. Wooprrivce, W.Jehn Norvell, V. B. | 


John W. Jones 4; John Y. Mason 4; James W. i221 | *Mr. Archer did not arrive till the next mersing. 
Pegram 2; James C. Bruce 1; Jas. McDowell 1. | _ [ Thus the new Senators stand 8 favorable to the new Ad- | 
Whole number of votes 163: Necessary toa choice £2. | inistration to 2 opponents, while their predecessors ranged | 
So Hon. Wittia™ S. Ancuer of Amelia County was duly > y,. * a 

elected United States Senator for six years ensuing, having cal character of the Senate, which was before 28 Van Buren 

exactly the requisite number of votes. 


‘ * to 24 Harrison, and is now 29 Harrison to 22 opposed, and \ 
Mr. Archer was a leading Member of Congress under | vacancy, in place of Hon. Alex. Anderson of Tenn. whose 


Adams's and the first six years of Jackson’s Administration, |... expired en the 4th of March ina recess of the Tennessee | 


esteemed one of the ablest supporters of the latter, and held, 
if we mistake not, the important position of Chairman of the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs. But he strongly dis- 
approved the Removal of the Deposites in 1834, and on that 
questioa took decided ground against Gen. Jackson and his 


Legislature. Should an Extra Session be called, Gov. Polk | 
will appoint a Van Buren man. It is calculated that the rum- | 


| ber favorable and opposed to a National Bank will ten be just 


‘tion of Mr. Granger, on the charge of Abolition; but, after 
| full discussion, his nomination was confirmed on Saturday— 
| we understand without « cal! of the Yeas and Nays, or any 
| formal resistance, as the nominations of Messrs. Ewing, 


nto 3 Harrison. This change reverses the politi- | Badger and Crittenden had previously been. Mr. Bell was 


also confirmed on Saturday, and instantly entered upon the 
| discharge af the duties of his office. —So the new Cabinet was 
| fully and formally completed on Saturday, composed precisely 
, as Gen. Harrison had originally designated, viz: 
| Dasret Wanster, of Mass.... Secretary of State; 
| Tuomas Ewisa, of Obio..... -- Secretary of the Treasury; 
|Joux Bett, of Tenn..........Secretary of War; 


even—the Virginia Senators and one other opposing it. ] i Geonor E. Banoer, of N.C... Secretary of the Navy; 


| Hon. Jons Trier of Virginia, Vice President elect, took | 


policy. On that issue he was beaten in the election of 1835 ,, the Chair, and addressed the Senate as follows : 


—Jonn W. Jones, the present able and esteemed Chairman | 


of the Committee of Ways and Means, defeating and suc- || preside over your deliberations, I cannot withhold the expres- | 
ceeding him. Since then Mr. Archer has lived in retirement, || sion of the bigh estimate I place on the honor which they have | 


and now comes afresh on the stage of public life almost un- 
known to the country. 
oeiiliileeniian 
AvasaMa.—Hon. Arthur F. Hopkins, Whig, has defini- 
tively declined being a candidate for Governor. Col. James 
W. McClung is now the only opponent of Benj. Fitzpatrick, 


| 
| conferred upon me. To occupy the seat which has been filled » 


|) and adorned—to say nothing of my more immediate predeces- | 


|| sors—by an Adams, a Jefferson, a Gerry, a Clinton, and a H 


t Tompkins, names that, although belonging to the dead, etill | 
|| live in the recollection of a grateful country, is an honor of 
| which any man would have just cause to be proud. But this 
| honor is greatly angmented by the consideration of the true | 


Semators: Called by the People of the United States to | 


! Francie Grawogr, of N. Y.... Postmaster General; 

| Jonn J. Critrenpen, of Ky... . Attorney General. 

The Senate then adjourned over to Monday. 

| ‘The office of Sergeant-at-Arms having some time since be- 

lcome vacant by the death of Stephen Haight, Mr. Merrick 

of Md. on Monday moved that the Senate do new preceed to 

fill it. The new Opposition opposed an election at this time 

| as improper, unnecessary, and incurring a needless expense. 

| Messrs. Merrick and Clay of Ky. contended that the services 

jof such an officer were immediately necessary, and that it was 
absurd to doubt the power of the Senate to fill the vacancy at 


the Van Buren candidate. Col. McClung has issued an Ad. | character of this body—by the high order of moral and intel- | any time during its existence. The election was at length or- 


dress, deelaring himself Anti Bank, Anti-Tariff, Anti-[mprove. 
ment by the Federal Government. He avers that he supported 
Gen. Jackson throughout, voted for Judge White in 1836, and 
did not vote for either Van Buren or Harrison last fall. He 
declares himself hastile to the new law directing the choice of 
Members of Congress by General Ticket.—If the Whig party 
should cordially unite in his support, he may give Col. Fitz- 
patrick a close run; but we do not believe they will. 

Hon. B. G. Shiclds of Marengo is the V. B candidate for 
Congress for the First (Mobile) District, opposed to Hon. 
Wm. Dellet, the present Member. 

Hon. Dixon H. Lewis is the V. B. candidate for the Mont- 
gomery District. 

Hon. Reuben H. Chapman announces himself a candidate 


from the Huntsville District. A Convention is soon to as- 
emble there, 


| which still distinguishes it—by the dignity which has, for the 


|| lectual power which has distinguished it in all past time, and 


dered by a strict party vote, and the ballot stood— 


- 4 a FG 

|| most part, marked its proceedings, and, above all, by the im || For Edward Dyer, of Washington, (Whig). .-.-----° 

| portant duties which have devoived upon it under the Consti- | * Richard Beals, (Adm.).......----- eocecccess 20 

| tution. Here are to be found the immediate representatives || Me. Dyer was declared duly elected. He was turned out 


| of the States, by whose sovereign will the Government bas 
| been spoken into existence. Here exists that perfect equality 
among the members of this Confederacy which gives to the 
smallest State in the Union a voice as potential as that of the 
| largest. | 
I To this body is committed, in an emine degree, the trust 
\| of guarding and protecting tie institutions handed down to 
us from our fathers, as well against the waves of popular and 
rash impulses on the one hand, as against attempts at Execu- 
tive encroachment on the other. It may properly be regarded | 
|| as holding the balance in which are weighed the powers con: 
ceded to this Government, and the rights reserved to the 
States and to the People. It is its province to concede what 
has been granted—to withbold what has been denied, thus in 





of office in one of the Departments in 1829. 

The Senate then passed to a consideration of the resolution 
proposing to dismiss Blair and Rives of the Globe from the 
office of Printer to the Senate, which was vehemently epposed 
by Messrs. Buchanan of Pa. and Walker of Miss., and sup- 
| ported by Messrs. Bayard of Del. and Clay of Ky. The de- 
bate had not been concluded when the Senate adjourned. 


Tom Hughes, a slave, who was sent to State Prison from 
this City, for stealing several thousand dollars from his mas- 
ter, Mr. Darg, has just been liberated by the expiration of 
his term, and is voluntarily going beck to his master. 
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| al 
NEW UNITED STATES SENATE.. .. Corrected. 


Maing. 
Revel Williams. .... 1243 
George Evans. .....1847 
New-Hampsuire. 
Franklin Pierce. .... 1843 
Levi Woodbury... .1847 
VERMorT. 
Samuel Prentiss ....1843 
Samuel Phelps ..... 1845 
Massacuvusetts. 
Rufus W. Choate ..1845 
Jsaae C. Bates. ....1847 
Ruope Istanp. 
Nathan F. Dizon. ..1845 
James F. Simmons ..1847 
Connecticut. 

Perry Smith........ 1843 
J. W. Huntington..1845 
New-Yor«. 

Silas Wright........ 1843 
N. P. Tallmadge .. .1845 
New-Jensey. 
Samuel L. Southard .1845 
Jaob W. Miller ....1847 
PENNSYLVaBiaA. 
James Buchanan....1842 
Daniel W. Sturgeon. .1845 
Decawanrg. 
Richard H. Bayard .1845 
Thomas Clayton... .1847 
Maryanne. 

John Leeda Kerr ...1843 
William D. Merrick.1845 
Vinainta. 

William C. Rives..1845 
Wm. 8. Archer,....1847 
Nortu-Carouina. 
Wiliam A. Graham.1843 
Willie P. Mangum ..1847 


Those whose names are in 
son's election. 


| 

Of the 51 Senators elected, 29 are the friends of the new |! 
Administration, and 22 are suppoeed to be opposed to it. The 
vacancy from Tennessee will perhaps be filled by a friend of 


the new Adminstration. 


Soutn CaRo.ina. 
William C. Preston.1843 
John C. Calhoun....1847 

Groraia. 
Alfred Cuthbert. ....1843 
John M. Berrien... .1847 
ALABAMA. 
Clement C. Clay .... 1843 
William R. King ....1847 
Mississippi. 
John Henderson ....1845 
Robert J. Walker .. .1847 
Louisiana. 
Alexander Mouton. .. 1843 
Alexander Barrow ..1847 
Tennessee. 
A. O. P. Nicholson ..1845 
Vacancy. 1847 
Kestucky. 
Henry Clay .......1843 
James T. Morehead ..1847 
Out. 
William Allen ......1843 
Ben jamin Tappan .. . 1845 
Inpiasa. 
Oliver H. Smith....1843 
Albert S. White....1845 
ILutisots. 
Richard M. Young... 1843 
Samuel M' Roberts... 1847 


Missovat. 
Louis F. Linn ...... 1843 
Thomas H. Benton .. 1845 
ARKANSAS. 


Ambrose H. Sevier..1845 
William 8. Fulton...1847 
Micutcas. 
Augustus S. Porter. .1845 
Wiliam Woodbridge.1847 


italics supported Gen. Harri- | 


EE 
COMPLETE LIST OF ACTS 


Passed by Congress at the 2d Secsion of the 26th Congress, | 


which terminated March 3, 1841. 


PILLS WHICH ORIGINATED IN THE HOUSE. 


An act making appropriations, io part, for the support of | 
Government for the year 1841 | 
An act making appropriations 


tionary pensioners for the year 1841. 


An act making temporary provision for lunatics in the Dis 


trict of Celumbia. 


An act to authorise the issuing of Treasury notes. 

An act to amend the act to authorise the S:ate of 
see to issue grants and perfect titles to certain lands therein 
described ; and to eertle the claims tothe vacant and unap- 


propriated lands therein described, passed April 18, 1806. 
An act making further provision forthe expenses of an ex- | amined, and the amount found due to be paid, viz. : 


ploration and survey of that part of the Northeastern bound- | 
ary line of the United States which separates the States of 


Maine and New Hampshire from the British Provinces. 


An act further to continue in force the act for the payment 
of horses and other property lost in the military service of the || 


United States. 


An act making appropriations for the civil and diplomatic 
expenses of Government for the year 1841 (of which there 


was for the Post Office $4 812 620.) 


An act making appropriations for the Navy for the year 


1341. 


An act making appropriations for the Army for the year 


1841. 


An act making ae Indian Departmer t, 


and for treaty stipulations with the Indians for 1841. 


An act making appropriations for the expense of a delega- 


tion of Western Seminole Indians. 


An act making appropriations for destitute Kickapoo In- 
€ coeuboatien the Swan Crevk and Black | 


diana, and remevin 
River Indians of Michigan. 


An act for the relief of Mary Tucker, 


An act making apprepriations for thesupport ef the Mili 


tary Academy for 1541. 


An act authorising a register to be granted to the schooner | 


Ams ad. 


An act to incorporate the Washington Benevolent Society, 


In the District of Columbia. 
An act to confirm land 


tents. 
Anact making appropriations for certain fortifications of 


the United States for the year 1841. 
BILLS WHICH ORIGINATED IN TRE SENATE. 


An act supplementary to an act to abolish imprisonment 


for debt ia certain cases. 


An act further to amend the act entitled an act te provide 


for the payment of Revolu- | 


Tennes- | fied 


for taking the sixth census or enumeration of the inhabitants 
of the United States. 

An act for the relief of Gordon S. Hubbard, Robert A. 
Kenzie, and others. 

An act supplementary toan act entiiled an act to encourage 
the introduction and the cultivation of tropical 
lants. [For the benefit of the widow and children of Dr. 
ey ey SN Oe een ee 

An act to confirm to the State of Indiana the selected 
by her for that portion of the Wabash and Erie canal which 


Haute, and for other purposes. 
An act granting a pension to Lemuel White. 
An act for the reliefof Wm. P. Rathbone. 
An act ting a pension to Hannah Leighton. 
An act for the relief of Jacob Seeley. 
An act for the relief of Wm. Jones. 
An act for the relief of Charles M. Keller and Henry Stone. 
An act for the relief of Lieut. John E. Bispham. 
ee Carter. 
An act for the relief of Joseph Bogy. 
| An act for the relief of Jean Baptiste Comeau. 
| Anact for the relief of Agnes Dundas. 
An act for the relief of the heirs of Miguel Eslava. 
An act to refund the duties on the French ship Alexandre. 
An act to amend theact entitled an act to amend the act 
P®ssed on May 13, 1800, entitled “Anact to amend an Act 
— Act to estu:lish the judicial courts of the United 
es.” 
» An ect for the relief of Avery, Saltmarsh & Co. 
Joint resolution to present incorporated universities, col- 
leges, &c. with copies of the catalogue of the Library 
Congress. 
} &F The bill for the settlement of the claims of the States 
| of Maine and Georoia for the services of their militia, 
amounting together to about the sum of $458,000, passed 





both Houses of Congress, and was enrolled and brought into | 


lies between the mouth of the Tippecanoe River and Terre | 


Leoistature or New Yorx.—On Thursday, the 4th of 
March, the Hon. John Maynard resigned his seat as 2 Sena- 
ter from the Seventh District, in consequence of his having 
been elected to the twenty-seventh Congress. 

The bill providing funds (four millions and a half) for car- 
rying on the public works now in progress, was read a third 
time, and passed by the following vote :— 
| _Yeas—Dixon, Foster, Furman, Hawkins, Hopkins, Hum- 

rey, Lee, H. A. Livingston, Moseley, Nicholas, Peck, Platt 
ades, Taylor, Ve k, Works—16. 
Nars—Denniston, Ely, Hunter, Paige, Scott, Skinner, Strong 


—7. 

Mr. Sibley was excused from voting. 

In Assembly, Mr. L. Hubbell made an able and detailed 
report on the subject of the Memorial of the Society of 
Friends for an exemption from fines for the non-performance 
of military duty. The report is adverse to any change in the 
present law, with the exception of an alteration requiring the 
commandant of each company to give notice of every inten- 
tion, to commuté, to the President of the Court Martial, 
| which will excuse the individual commuting frem attendance 


on such court, fer which amendment a bill was introduced. 
| 








| The Albany Bridge Question.—We have been somewhat 
, Surprised, even in view of the excitable nature of our People, 
at the earnestness and even acrimony with which the expedi- 


of ency of allowing the City of Albany to erect a Bridge over the 


Hudson opposite that City is argued, pro and con, by the 
journals throughout this State. We are somewhat acquainted 
with the factitious means resorted to on both sides to procure 
signatures to petitions and otherwise manufacture and shape 


| 


| the House for the signature of the Speaker just as the motion public opinion; but really, this vehemence of discussion strikes 


| was made to close the session, which motion prevailing, it 
| was not signed, and therefore did not become a law, although 


passed by boch Houses of Congress. 


AMOUNT OF APPROPRIATIONS 
Made at the 2d Session of the 26th Congress. 


| 


Partial support of Government (Congress)...... $412,000 
For the Civil and Diplomatic Expenses, ...-... -. 8 030,005 
Per the Navy, .cccce ccc cose ccccccce eeccese 


For the Asuty,.ccccs cccces cocccs cocece co ce 
Pier Peres, cc dice cbccbs cssdce codec co 


5,441,959  erwise impassable. 
485,500 | not exactly convenient: since it compels her to take a circuit 


us as bordering on the absurd. Albany wants a Bridge over 
| the Hudson to accommodate the several Railreads from the 
East and South which are about to terminate on the opposite 
bank of the River: Troy, having a very good Bridge of her 
own, fariously protests against the erection of another at any 
peint below it, and offers Albany the privilege of crossing on 


5 926,338 *er Bridge (paying the usual toll) whenever the River is oth- 


Albany replies that this is very kind, but 


a heme Leas ate oven a sennes | of fourteen miles over indifferent roads to make a progress of 
| For the Indian Department,..........-...-- 875.280 halfa mile. So far all is quite naturel and business-like.— 
| For delegation of Western Seminoles,...... .. 15,000 , But when we hear it said that a Bridge fifiy-two feet above 

For destitute Kickepoos. removal of Swan Creek ‘ the surface of the water and seventy feet between the nearest 

_and Black River Indians,.........--------- 22,000 | on th ie Rite ideal od 

Fer survey of Northeastern Boundery.......- 75.000 utments of the arches, having a wide draw to accommodate 

For Lunatics in District of Columbia,...... me 3,000 all masted vessels—when we hear that such a Bridge opposite 

For refunding duties on French ship Alexanire 1,050 Albany is likely to ruin the commerce and business of Troy, 
| Por Avery, Saltmarsh and Company,.......--. 9,779 we feel confident that the men who talk thus are not in their 


| For private claims (net pensions) amounts speci- 


4.645 sober senses. They are laboring under a hallucination—a 


monomaniac excitability upon which they will one day look 


| Amount of definite and specified appropriations, $22,606,193 | back with amazement. 


In addition to the above, claims are to be ex- 
Claim of the Corporation of the City of Mo- 
bile. 
Claim of Clements, Bryan & Co. 
| Clerks on Chickasaw treaty business. 
Officers of the customs, arrears of compensa- 
‘tion for 1839. 
| Arrears due to clerks of Boston custom-house 
| from 1832 to 1837. 
Sarne to clerks of Philadelphia custom-house 
from 1832 te 1827. 
These may take, in the aggregate, about... 











| 
| From which deduct the sum appropriated for the 
Post Office Department, which is to be paid 
from the revenue ef the Department exclusively, 


|| Leaving to be provided from the common Trea- 
sury, exclusive of the redemption of Treasury 
| notes and sundry standing appropriations, such 
| as $20,000 annually for arming the militia, and 





4 other annual charges,........-.-------+--+ $17,943.575 


} | National Intelligencer. 
 — 





{ The unobstructed navigation of the Hudson so far as it is 
| navigable is very important ; but the unobstructed crossing of 
| it at certain points is hardly less so. Yet we have known the 
|, River impassable from Troy to Hudson or lower for weeks 
| together. All this time important mails and anxious, shiver- 
|| ing passengers were arriving opposite Albany daily, with no 

choice but to unite in fruidess end hazardous attempts to cross 
|| by boat or broken ice on the ene hand, or take the weary, vex- 


atious round by Troy on the other. Must this continue ever? 


150 000 Yet continue it must, and become ten times more extensively 


vexatious when a sirgle Railroad is completed to Greenbush, 


$22,756 193 | without a Bridge at Albany. Is it better, then, that Albany 


shall be thus blockaded for wecks in each year, or that vessels 


4,812 620 | to Troy shail sometimes be detained at the draw two or three 


| minutes ?—We have some worthy and hberal-minded friends 
in Troy, and we entreat them to take a broader view of the 
subject, and be ready to do as they would be and have deen 
done by. 
The objection that such a Bridge as we have described will 
destroy or derange the channel of the Hudson, is calculated 


The Whig Editors who were in Washington attending the ' to provoke a smile. Whatever influence it msy exert will 
Inauguration had a Social Dinner in company at Boulanger’s | naturally operate in favor of establishing and clearing the 


/on the Sth. Thirty-seven of them gathered round the festive channel. But in truth the River will be very slightly affected 


. 


, and had a joyous time of it, in satisfaction of their ar-| in its course by this any more than by the Troy Bridge. The 


'duous and successful labors in the late campaign. Joseph | only danger we can conjure up is that of inundation in times 


dent. 


Gales, Esq. of the National Intelligencer, presided, supperted { of extraordinary freshets, especially in winter; and this dan- 
27 Col. W. L. Stone of the N. ¥. Commercial as Vice Presi- || ger is for Albany, not Troy. Will not the intelligent citizens 


«of the latter think more calmly of the subject? 
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THE TARIFF QUESTION. 
SPECIAL MESSAGE OF GOV. DAVIS OF MASS. 
Te the President of the Senate : 

Sir—l bave transmitted to the House of Representatives, 
for the consideration and use of both Houses, a copy of cer- 
tain Resolutions of the Legislature of Connecticut, “ request- 
ing the Senators and Representatives of that State in Con- 


of the one necessarily tends to depress the agriculturalists 
who are not connected with cotton, by discouraging manufac- 
tures and the mechanic trades; while that of the other tends 
to strengthen a::) invigorate the diversified pursuits of labor. 

The question here arises, are these great interests irrecon- 
cilable, and must the one or the other policy be pursued, re- 
| gardless of all other considerations! 1 have neither time, 
| nor is this a fit sion, to di this question; though I 








Education in Michigan. —We have received the fifth An- 
nual Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction of 
Michigan, recently submitted to the Legislature of that State, 
j end have looked through it with considerable interest. The 
| first part of the report gives a brief history of the origin and 


| progress of the Common School system in Michigan, and con- 


gress, to resist by all constitutional means, every attempt to may be permitted to remark, that the fortuses of the country |tains many valuable and interesting remarks upon popular 
destroy or impair the protective policy of our % | do not appear to rest upon any such alternative. If the policy | education. It then gives a list of the kind of books weed § 
and to use their exertions te procure the passage of such laws i which is opposed to diversity of employment could be car | 1.6 Common Schools, with ritici 7 
as will effectually protect the labors of this country from the ‘ried out, in its fullest extent, it would end in paralyzing and | nas. Acton ome criticisms on come of 
policy and legislation of foreign governments:"—and also | impoverishing the country, involving those who advocate it in eerie others # Grammar and Daboll’s Arith- 
certain — of the Legislature of Alabama, upon the | the common calamity. If their exports depend upon the j notte, particularly the former, are denounced as quack publi- 
mae . | amount of imports, these must in turn depend upon the | cations. It appears that but few districts have availed “ 
This is unquestionably a topic of great interest, and de- atlity of the population to consume, and the imports cannot t eobves of the nos ard to School Librari ‘ a. 
serves the most careful and deliberate consideration. If.) exceed that ability. The advocates of the importing policy : 6 : 
nn it is examined with the candor and patriotism its have, therefore, a great interest sustaining the common pros- || There are 1,470 school districts in Michigan, the primary 
a ae pti Are ape —: wa jet | perity ae the whale comary, 00 that elene, w capable of ry Schools of which are attended by 48,185 scholars. The Sate 
"HY. |) taining r policy. , a8 new divided, acts upon, i seven branches tory school ; 
he controversy, when disconnected from the complex and im- | ,estrains, to some extent, a portion only of the articles im- ~ ap hes aon ts a pat which 
posing circumstances which surround it, is readily undersioed. ported ; but still diversity of employment is the vital principle | nearly 250 pupils, male and female, are educated. 
The question is generally debated and argued as if it were | of our ability to become the consumers of foreign products,| The total receipts of the school fund, since the commence- 
.* Saale are eahetdimee clearer . ye tan Tong : ~ | 20 well 00 of tow CTS | ment of the land sales, amount to $135,648 84; and of the Uni- 
. : . « nang | /hatever may objects of s a change in policy, ; : came ti 
nue must be raised, all admit, but there is a difference of | there can be no misapprehension as to the effect, for it must pape oo, Gates nee one - 
opinion as tothe amount and the manner of raising it; be- operate unfavorably to a division of Jabur, by discouraging | Frem a report by the Regents of the University appended 
mph eo ag — + re a merchan- manufacturing and mechanical pursuits; and I am not able | to that of the Superintendent, we learn that the library pur* 
3 ie 2 a serious influence on domestic to percei : | a ‘ = 
dustry. Many of the growers of cotton contend for the mee I we a oe te alge | chased in Eusope for the University, by Dr. Asa Gray, hes 
y a for unless it be desirable to substitute foreign for domestic pro- | " 
amount that will subserve the most urgent and indispensable | ductions. There may be those who believe the ag gregate | been safely received. The library numbers 3,707 volumes, 
necessities of the government,—and the leading object ap- | of importatiens will be increased by diminishing domestic ®nd cost about $5,000. The parent University is not yet in 
irs to be to prevent burdening or impeding importations. i productions,—but even this may be well doubted, tor we must full operation, but is rapidly progressing toward completion. 
pape ny Seealtaraa se: he nea: oe - as | consider whether it will not be as likely to impair the general ie 
’ a ‘ + mechant-| ability to consume, as to increase importations. {| eee : erecn 
cal labor, because favoring rival domestic productions is be-|) Have we then reached a point, when expediency or public | a ae — rare ae — 
lieved to diminish importations. . : pohcy requires us to put at hazard the great interests of the |» DOSY convict ey ang oe eo 
The basis of this policy is to encourage importations, be | country, by adopting a change of policy which promises no- in our City Jast fall. It appears that he landed here from 
cause a greater demand is supposed to be thereby created for | thing but evil? ‘There would seem to be but one possible Ireland in 1836, was naturalized at the Marine Court in 
cotton, and ge tee to de oe. It thus obviously h contingency in which the growers of cotton can reap advan- 1838, and thenceforward claimed the political sights of an 
terminates in the encouragement of a domestic business, and | tage from it, and that is by increasing importations. But ’ 3 : 
resolves itself into the same princi ole which influences all the | they, as well as others, uuel penaie ibat this result can be 1 American citiasn. ie caginaeed, se aap, omg 
producing classes who desire aid frem the regulations of | attained only at the expense of domestic labor, by diminishing | *¥¢®?, but produced bis Certificate of Naturalization, end ia- 
foreign trade. In pursuit of this object, many of the grow- domestic preduction. There is little probability that any ad- sisted on his right to vote. He will have to go to State Prison, 
ers of cotton represent, that they are the great exporting in- vantage will accrue in this manner; or that there will be any | while the greater rascals who instigated him to the fraud will 
terest, and for that reason, insist as a right — a policy that | equivalent to any interest for the sacrifice. The change can | hint of 
: . : . : : oo || go unwhipt of justice. 
shall promote their ona i. ya owever, the ex-| bring nothing with it to recommend it to us, and while it may | -—— 
porting, but the importing + that would regulate for || be less injurious te others, it wil! probably bring no positive — loners 
this purpose. In this, they have ne greater, or more imme-| good to any. The revenue must be raised ; and it 1s difficult Pres Banke The Rapes, of ot Bat Comantes 
diate interest, than all the country—for all the country are to comprehend how any well founded objection can exist to a | *t#tes that seventy-one Banke are now doing business under 
consumers, and the burden of duties (as far as there is any) discrimination in the assessment so as to favor the great la- | the General Law of 1833. Four have recently suspended — 
falls upon the consumers: indeed, if there were no consumers boring classes; unless it is desirable to check their prosperity The whole number have deposited with the Comptroller State 
of foreign merchandise but the growers of cotton, it is mani- | by diminishing their business. The amount raised by either | Stocks to the amount of $4,535,550 35, and Mo othe 
fest the demand for it would be very limited, and consequently | process is the same; but if one method is beneficial, and the oy . migages = 
the homeward trade comparatively small. It is difficult there- other inju:ious, we ought to find no difficulty in choosing be-| amount of $2,085,030 14. The amount of notes in circulation 
fore to perceive the justice of such a claim, or to discover any | tween them. | is $5,367,976. 
grounds upon which it can rest for special favor, oranyreason,, This isa matter for grave consideration, and ought to be —— 
why the production of cotton should be more considered in approached with candur and a conciliatory temper on ali Hon. Myron Holley died at Rochester on the 4th, aged 
regulating foreign trade, than any other great interest. sides ; a _ feel a oe — _, it is 4 62 years. Mr. Holley formerly bore a distinguished part in 
If we assume the position that the more goods we import, || ©%#Mmined, it will not be pressed upon the country. It is wort - , : 
the more cotton we Shall export, and aaes we ous while to inquire whether, .f it should eventually become the Go ptin & - eapraeer = “— ers yoga 4 
all possible means to encouraze importations, to what a con-, ®¥ of the land, it will not put at hazard our bert interests, der De Witt Clinton engaged in the — of the Erie 
dition would such a policy bring us, if carried out? We 8nd excite an unprofitable agitation of the public mind. It Canal. He has recently been engaged in editing an Abolition 
should either derive most of our supplies, which are not pro- | '* Manifest, that in assessing the revenue, all the great inter- | paper at Rochester. He died of a complication of disorders, 
duced hy cultivating the soil, from foreign worksh ps, o- || ©*t* should be considered, embraced and harmonized in the including en affection of the heart 
should be compelled to work at the rate of wages which pre- |, Policy. This may be accomplished by a just disctimination, 8 < 
vails in old and over-popul us countries. ‘This is the inevitable favoring all the great interests that are promoted by a division | Hon Nathaniel Garrow ef Auburn, long Marshal of the 
result, for the planter of cotton fizds a certain market abroad | of —_ =~ conga, yg bg al Me ae | United States for the Northern District of New-York, died at 
for this staple, while other agriculturatists do net, and the as || ing to high duties kis course is so free from well-founde : : : : : 
sumption ioe te demaud fur co:ton will increase od impor- | Objections, and is so obviously the only one that will be likely | his resi on the 31 inst. from a third attack of apoplexy, 
pt por wviously the only one tha y — os 
tations increase, is founded on the supposttion that other pro- ! to harmonize public opinion, and give tranquillity to the public | though in apparent health on the morning of that day. Mr. 
duce will find little demand in the regions from which imports mind, that I trust it wiil meet with the approbation of those Garrow had just been reappointed for a further term of fuur 
are chiefly derived, and therefore the coiton trade will reap \ — daty 2 —— er question. _ only — years. 
the principal advantage. This view of public policy embraces | ®t issue is a choice between a fair and just discrimination and | . F , 
but ag = ag and looks only to the yore, tas of that ® honzontal level of dunes by which the same amount is im- | Hon. Minthorne Tompkins, V. B. State Senator from i 
branch of American business. The other great branches of posed on all articles, and the reasons in favor of the princi-| District, has resigned. It is supposed that the Governor will 





egricultura! industry, having no markets abroad capable of | 
taking up the surplus of their productions, are forced upon || 
the necessity of creating them at home, by diverting labar | 
into other pursvits, and thus creating mutual wants to be sup- | 
plied by diversity of occupation. 

To accomplish this object, a policy, which is, to some | 
extent, the opposite of that of the cotton grower, has been |) 


ples of discrimination seem to be decisive. 


Council Chamber, Feb. 27, 1#41. JOHN DAVB. 





Census of Indiana.—The Centreville (Ia.) Record gives 


| a detailed summary of the most important items of the Late 


Census of that State. We obtain from it the fullowing aggre- 


| order a Special Election for a successor on the day of our ap- 
| proaching Charter Election. 

| Resignations.—George Bancroft, Collector of the Port of 
|| Boston, and Benjamin F. Butler, District Attorney for this 
| District, resigned on the 4th of March. 

H 


| - a | a —_- 
deemed wise and expedient. The object has been to en-|| ates: Total Population, 683,314, of whom 38,062 whites) Troy has elected a majority of Whig Charter Officers, but 


courage the domestic producticn of certain articles, instead || over 20 cannct read or write; Bushels of Wheat raised Inst | 


of importations; or rather to encourage our own laborers, in- |) 
stead of resorting to the shups and marufactures of foreign) 
countries. While this policy, like that of che cotton growers, | 
has for its end the encouragement of domestic industry—like 
that also it seeks stability by the regulation of foreign trade. 
But instead of aiming at the direct increase of importations, | 
it seeks aid from a discrimination in the assessment of duties 
upon imports, which shall enable manufacturer ard mechanic, 
under the protection thus afforded, to bring the produce of 
their labor into the market on favorable terms, against im- 
articles of the same description. It thus appears that 

parties seek the enlargement of domestic production, 
through the regulation of foreign trade ; but the general policy 





year, 4,154,256; do Oats, 5,875,449 ; do. Corn, 28,008,051 ; 
do. Rye, 127,586; Gallons of Spirits distilled, 1,786,963; 


Hogs raised, 1,520,051. The most populous Counties in due | 


order are Wayne, Dea:born, Putnam, Jefferson, Rush, Marion 
and Washington. 


Hon. Daniel M. Barringer of Cabarrus bas been nemi- 
nated as the Whig candidate for Congress in the Xth (Lin- 





coln) District, N. C., where Hon. Henry W. Connor, V. B. | 


retires. The District gave about 500 majority for Van Buren 
last November. 


not se clean a sweep nor so large a majority as usual. Jones 
| C. Heartt is reelected Mayor by 306 majority ; 2 Mar. Asser- 
| sors, 1 V. B. 

Buffalo has elected Whig Charter Officers—Council 7 W. 
| to 3 V. B.—Isaac R. Harrington Mayor over another Whig 
| candidate. 


| Rochester has elected Whig Charter Officers—Elijah F. 


} Smith Mayor by 223 majority ; last year 219. 

Ithaca has elected Whig Charter Officers by62 majority: 

{ last year Van Buren by 30. 
Poughkeepsie has elected Whig Charter Officers. 


—S 
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( Oar Quarto edition will appear on a much larger sheet 
pext week, with a sensible addition to the length of its columns. 
Our inducement to this change is a desire to overleap the nar- 
row dimensions into which we have heretofore been cramped 





—— — 
Mr. Brownson went on to establish the identity between || he, ‘reformers: make this the field of Man's glory, and cease 

the principles of Democracy and those of Christianity, by al- || not from your labors till you can assert that Mao is Man— 

luding to the example of Christ—to his birth in poverty and | nothing more, and nothing less.’ 

from the lower classes—to the preaching of his Apostles, and 

to the fact that the early Church uniformly sided with the poor || yy, podinson’s Lecture on Ireland.—A Lecture on ‘ Ire- 








by our OA OO eS ito dine cn Oenn rene eak Seey 
cure @ more perfect register, (an even page isely backing 
the preceding odd one.) We shall Renetiadiones ieger sheet 
and Napier press, making the register as perfect as possible. 
We trust the change will deserve the hearty approval of the 
patrons of this edition, and tend to increase their number. 


(7 We shall forward the frst number ef our new Volume 


to the king and the peasant. 
Mr. Brownson evidently looked upon Christianity as merely , 
. . —— . e ' 

to all those whose subscriptions expire with the present Volume, a an eas oe - ” rp af Cal jo covets 
hoping that before another week they will generally see fit to nerget or ae : regarded the early 
renew them. Those who do not will then be understood as | Presching postles merely as having laid the founde- 
desiring our paper no longer, and we shall Ciscontinue it ec || 40" fora great Social revolution. This, he maintai.ed, ic 
cordingly. | must be the main object of the Church to advance and carry 
‘ Mester Humphrey's Oloch.'—Some few patrons who have not reed |to its completi i d of confining its efforts te the spir- 
this work have objected to its pubhcation in our columes, We re || itual interests of another world. The denunciations of Christ 
gret that we canpot please all tastes; but it doee seem to as that a | 80d his disciples against ‘the rich’ were quoted and dwelt 
majority of our readers desire some light reading, and we know noth- | upon as applicable literally to those who have great posses- 
ing fresh in that line more attractive or more profitable than the | sions and the persecutions of the early Christians es well as 


writings of ‘Boz.’ We this week conc'ude the excellent story of . . ‘ : ’ 
‘The Old Curiosity Shop,’ and shall probably commence with car | ‘Peideath of our Saviour, were charged upon ‘ the aristocracy. 











the world a noble lesson, by administering the same discipline \ 
| 


and friendiess in opposition to the high-born and wealthy: | : , 
| land and 5 
hho Cathie Chass, oven tn the tabs of tes ¢ intel the Irish’ was delivered before the American Insti. 


| tute on Tuesday evening of last week by Mr. W. E. Robinson 
ef Yale College, New-Haven, which we deem worthy of no- 
| tice. —The Lecture was prefaced by some general observations 
on the erigin of European nations, the westward course of the 
stream of population, and the communication which Pho- 


| nician commerce had made between the nations of the East 


and the West. The stories current in Homer's time of islands 
in the West, the towers and cairns of Ireland, went to show 
that this communication existed at an early date. The names 
of the ancient inhabitants of Western Europe may not be chron- 
icled in histery or song, but their graves are as populous as 
those of Greece or Rome. Irish tradition, language and al- 
phabet, ruins, customs, sacred groves, vestal fires, and Druid- 
ism, all tend to prove that Ireland, at a very early period, was 
| occupied by an Eastern people and frequented by the Pheeni- 


new Volume tho story of ‘Barnaby Rudge,’ thougif no part ef it has 
yet reached thiscoustry. If it* opens rich,’ we shall commence and 
continue it; if not, we shall let it poss. We trust that those who. 
are inclined to cavil will at least read a few chapters before interpo- 
sing farther objections. Our friend who says he don’t want to re-| 
ceive books through The New-Yorker is respeetfully informed that 
we publish nothing which can be procured ia a book till long sfter- 
ward. Where could he have obtained * The Old Curiosity Shep’ 
last year ina book? Can he get it now in that form? Where will 
be i.d* Barnaby Rudge ' ia any form? We know that some object | 


Mr. Brownson’s delivery is strong and forcible though not 
elagant or pleasing: his address contained many evident and 
| important truths, skilfully intermingled with the most palpa- 


cian merchants. But Ireland was worthy of study from the 
interest of her chequered histery, and her connection with this 
| country. 


ble and pernicious errors. || Not to mention the iron ribs of Railroads, the veins and 
—— semen | arteries of Canals, the Cities made with sweat and toil over 

The Reform Spirit of the Age.—This was the subject of | this broad country by immigrants from Ireland, three of 

a characteristic lecture, delivered at Clinton Hall on the 6th | her sons signed the Declaration of Independence, Montgom- 
|by Mr. Brownson. Like the one noticed in another place, it | ery and many others poured out their bleod in its defence ; 





equally well by wholesale or retail. However, we are wiliing to tance. His leading thought was, that Man is the creature of mon country; and Burke himself would have been an Amer- 


to continued works of any bind, bat it seems to us that ‘Bos’ read | embodied much truth, vigorously expressed and of high impor- / Berkeley’s name is stamped upon the literature of our com- 
| 


bear counsel on the subject. 


— —_ 

*," ‘A Subscriber’ who writes to complain that articles which he 
reads in The New-Yorker appear afterward in another journal. We 
cana prevent any body publishing articles after we have done so ; 
we usually esteem ourselves fortuaate if others do not publish our 
selections before us. 

quae 





Mr. Brownson's Lectere.—An address upon the ‘ Demec- 
racy of Christianity,’ was delivered at the Stuyvesant Insti- 
tute, on the evening ef the 4th instant, by O. A. Brownson, 
Editor of the Boston Quarterly Review: his audience was 
select and attentive but not large. The purpose of his re- 
marks was to show that Christianity is the only basis of Po- 


{ 


ft Progress, ever striving for something unattained, driven on by , ican citizen but for the solicitations of an aged father, u-«"'- 


\an exhaustless longing after the ideal, and subjecting all cir- ling to part with a beloved son. In her history, melanch... 
||cumstances and agencies to his will in this never-ending pur- | and levity are combined ; the tear and the smile blend to- 
—_ A marked characteristic of the present age, he said, is gether. To the roaring winds the harp responds, as the emi- 
the earnestness of this desice for the attainment of a higher | grant rejoices in anticipation of liberty here; but his heart 
jjand a holier state for Man. There are many who oppose this \ is breaking while he sings. ‘ Half flowers, half chains " are 
\sadency—who would check the progress of reform, and limit | the wreaths in which he must deck his drooping harp; so it 
\ the attainable to the actual and existing. Their error, Mr. | isin Irish bistory, character and poetry; green vases and 
! Brownson said, consists, not in reverencing the past—for all | sandy deserts—smiling sunshine and weeping storm—literary 
| over which the tide of ages bas roiled is and should be vene- i renown and degraded ignorance—triumphant freedom and 
| rable—but in wishing to reproduce it, and thus to make the | heartless slavery, are the preminent lines in the picture.— 





litical Freed om and Equality; and that its spirit is the furce P®** the present. ‘Not wishing merely to preserve the gar- || While the Irishman is sneered at in every country, ne nation 


needed to establish universally the principles of Democracy. , ™°"'* of infancy by which to measure his advanced growth, 
And by Equality, he said, he meant, not an equality in char- the conservative would wear them in the maturity of manhood.’ 
acter, in position, in possessions orion influence, but an equality He proceeded to explain the light in which the past should 
of rights,—such an organization that every man may, by the be viewed, and to show that from its spirit was derived the 
proper exercise of his faculties, become what his nature fits | moving power of all reform and progress. This he illustrated 
him to be. It is this Equality which Democratic institutions | V¢ry happily and forcibly by the examples of the Reformation 


propose to establish, and these institutions have their basis in —of successive forms of government, and the changes in 


has given to the world greater names, abler statesmen, more 
successful generals, more eloquent orators, more enchanting 
poets. But the wail of sorrow, the tumult of disaffection, 
the sunken eye of famine, have usurped the place of joy and 
| happiness and prosperity. 
| After dwelling on her ancient history and antiquities, the 
| Lecturer took up the connection between ancient Ireland and 


those truths which Christianity proclaims. 

In the first place, Mr. Brownson maintained that Democ- 
racy had its foundation in the Unity of the Human Race,—a 
doctrine belonging exclusively to Christianity. If it be not 
conceded that all men are brethren—sprung from a common 
origin, you cannot prove that one may not rightfully tyrannize 
over another. 


Man's social condition. The light which enabled Luther to || Scotland, examined the history of Ossian and McPherson's 
| see and expose the errors of Catholicism was obtained from i work which bears his name, dwelt upon the history of St. 
the schools and fountains of knowledge established by the) Patrick and Columba, and the principal events of Irish his- 
} Catholics them elves ; despotism is in advance of savage life, {| tory down te the twelfth century when it was merged in that 
/and even its iron arm tended to accelerate the progress of the |! of England. Since then, Ireland has suffered under the heavy 
|race ; slavery, serfdom, and the system of free labor, he said, | load of misgovernment and oppression. Every experiment 

were each improvements upon the condition which preceded | that Crime could invent or Madness execute has been tried in 





Again, he said, it is a truth essential to Democracy that | them, and must be forced to give way, each to the spirit of | Irish Legislation, and while the poor victim gasps for the 


Man has in himself the power of judging between right and | progress which prepares the way for something better. 
wrong—that he is not entirely the creature of Education. On || The errors of most reformers at the present day were then 
this ground alone is every man believed capable of judging | hastily discussed, and some few remarks made upon the proper 


what laws are for his owa and his neighbor's good : deny this, | sphere and agency of Government. Mr. Brownson repudiated | 


and on what basis would you advocate universal suffrage 1 | the opinion that the right to rule rested with the majority, 
Yet this, too, is exclusively the doctrine of Christianity ; the which, he said, has no more claim to it thaa the minority.— 
infidel denies the truth of the declaration that ‘ there is a Spirit | The absolute right to rule, he said, rests only with God; and, 
in man and the inspiration of the Lord hath given him under- || although it be considered safer to entrust power to the People 
standing.’ [That every man has a conscience—and has thus | than to a King, still the People may only do that which is right. 
within himself the power of deciding between what is morally \ not that which they often would. He then alluded to the dan- 
right and wrong, we firmly believe ; but how this can be | ger of merging the individual in the multitude, to the great in- 
forced to imply an infallible judgement in matters of mere | equality between the conditions of men, to the prevalent error 
expediency, is not so evident. } || of overlooking the rights of the minority, and to the prosperity 

As a third point of identity, Mr. Brownson said that De. | in reserve for the race; aud declared his belief that our coun- 
mocracy, like Christianity, could not be founded upon Sel. i try is destined to prove a great field for the display of Man's 
fishness. He declared that he had no faith in the formula of || true glory. He concluded by remarking that we must not 
infidel democracy—‘ You shall not tyrannize over me, for I || imitate the reformers of the last century, who found their kings 
am as good as you:’ no matter what checks and balances || and priests too tall, and therefore cut off their heads ; but it is 
may be established, the converse of this is the only true for- || our duty to elevate Man in his social condition—to make him, 
muls,—I wi'l rot tyrannize over you==for you are as good as I.’ |i as he is fitted to be, both priest and king. ‘ Be then,’ said 


| air of Liberty, under the exhaustion of foreign Oppression, 
the heartless experimenters pursue their theories unmoved by 
its agonies. Sir John Davis, an English Jurist, says—“ If 
the same system of Legislation which has been pursued 
toward Ireland had been adapted by Satan in his dominions, 
it would long since have depopulated his empire. Religien,” 
he continued, “ has always been made the touchstone of poli- 
tics in Irish Legislation. The sword has been called in to 
enferce theological truth. Though myself a Protestant, I 
|| cannot look but with abhorrence upon every attempt to preach 
Religion with the bayonet’s point. This has covered Ireland 
with murder, and misery, and filled the jails with the victims 
of misgovernment and intolerance.” Well might vanquished 
Erin set beside the bitter waters of the Boyne and see the 
quiver of discord in its tide, and command the fiend of strife 
to leave the land. 


“When wiil this end, ye Powers of Good !” she weeping asks forever ; 
But only hears, from out that flood, the demon answer, * Never.’” 


Why not.at once put down Religious animosity? Why must 
civil disabilities follow particular views of Religion ? 
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“ Shall I ask the brave Soldier who fights by my side, 
In the cause of Mankind, if our creeds do agree? 
Shall I give up the friead I have valued and tried, 
If he kaecel not befure the same altar with me? 
* * 7 . * 
No! perish for ever the laws that would try _ 
Faith, Valor or Love by a standard like this.” 


in the opening paragraph. 


attempt to communicate the most im 


° triumph of genius, under circumstances apparently the most 
The next topic was the recent Temperance Reform under | adverse to its development. Nature designed him for a pain- 
the auspices of Father Mathew, Irish Spirits and ardent Spir- || ter, and bestowed upon him the rarest endowments for the 


its, when they mingled, effervesced violently. Already Father exercise of that profession; and he became an artist, in spite 
Mewhee Lincs in some The Harr of Erig again awakes to | of all the obstacles, which humble birth and rank, poverty, and 
ee ee ae se. y 8 ' want of instruction, education and cultivated taste could 


celebrate the triumph of Temperance, and sheds the soul of | -oate. Reared in a peasant’s hut, and trained from child- 
Music over the smiling valleys and verdant hills of the Emer. hood to the humblest rural labers, surrounded by wid, barren 
ald Isle. He is the modern Saint of Ireland, who will banish 
the foul spirits that have so long disgraced his country. life, if not always in the s its teen: 
After some sketches of the great men, with remarks on the humble poverty, almost without instruction, 
traits of Irish character, and Natural Scenery, the lecturer | the aid of models or examples, he yet attained the eminence 
concluded with some observations on Naturalization. Are the | > heme his genius ¥ ~ him, — = mee “9 
: : : a nis Qn artist as t masters, ave n y 
Irish dangerous to Liberty bere? In hie opinion they 4 enabled to unite the cultivation of talent by models and in- 
not. How can they feel otherwise than grateful to a Nation struction with the development of great natural endowments 
which is the asylum of their oppressed Countrymen? Infatu- We must consider him as one of the rarest and most gifted 
ated they would be to tear down the refuge in which they re- , > b my Ae ber a = o has — 
, . under the frigid sky of t orth, and on her rocky soil, 
posed in safety frem the + aor of Oppression. They would the palm-tree of art toon shoot forth from the spire ef genius, 
be worthy of Exernal reprobation who would lop the branches if not with the glowing lustre and luxurious coloring of the 
or mar the trunk of the majestic oak which spreads over them South, yet with all ber pewer and mchness of spirit aud in- 
its broad covering, as a protection alike from the drenching Vention.”” 
rain and the burning sun. | Articles of this kind are exceedingly valuable. They give a 
practical worth to the labors of the studieus and retired schol- 
The American Eclectic —The second number of this new ars and bring up wealth from those mines of thought and genius 
periodical has just been published, and presents to the reader | which have been the least explored. We should be glad to 
@ great variety of interesting matter, selected mainly from the | see more of them and of a more various character, than eur 
various periodicals of England and France. The leading ar- i periodicals have hitherto contained. The Fiectic has several 
ticle is upon Mehemet Ali and Egypt, taker from the Colonial other articles of interest, embracing much information that 
Magazine, and is fullowed by one from the London Eclectic i will be of great utility to those desirous of accumulating facts. 
upon Ranke’s History of the Popes. Both these subjects | The article on Ancient and Modern Libraries is especially of 
have of late received a large share of attention fiotn the | this kind. Its condensed Reviews, Accounts of recent Discov- 
public, and, we should think, might with propriety have \ eries and improvements in Science and the Arts, and Biblio- 
given place to others possessing quite as much value and i graphical notices are brief and interesting. (W. R. Peters, 
more interest to American readers. Indeed, we are not at all | Park Row.) 





and want in youth, and literally laboring for his 
always in 


—SS—ooOoCoOoOoOoS——_——_—__—_—_—_—_= 


satisfied with the Ec'ectic, nor can we think that a high-priced i Sacra pe ee Relais manual of devotion by , 


periodical of this character was called for. Its eclections are I Bishop Wilson has been republished by D. Appleton & Co. 
made almost entirely from those foreign works which are the | ;, , style of extreme neatness and elegance. It is the work 


most accessible to the general reader, and they are, with some | o¢ one of the ablest and most devoted servants of the Church, | 


exceptions, composed of matter which possesses but little in- | and is filled with the religious medilations and spiritual 


terest or worth for the scholar. There seems, too, to be &! breathings of a sincere and zealous Christian. In its present. 


disposition to make it a readable work—one which shall find form, especially, it must be a welcome present to every be- 


favor in the eyes of the mass of literary cormorants, rather | Jiever in the truths which it embodies. (200 Broadway.) 
than meet the wants of the intell:gent and well-informed; and | —— === 


thus, in their anxiety to keep withia the bounds of popularity, || The Standard Library is the title of a new weekly publi- 
whenever they make choice of a psper which is really valua | cation of which the fourth number is issued to-day. It is 


ble, the Editors are almost sure to spoil it by curtailment. | published in pamphlet form, each number containing sixteen | 
Thus, in the present number a translation is given of an able || octavo pages of double celumns, printed in fine but clear and | 
and interesting article by Cousin, upon ‘ Kant and his Philo- |, €®sily legible type. Its contents are made up of the floating 


sophy.’ No subject could be chosen upon which a discrimi- || Popular literature of the day, commencing with the ‘ Stories 
nating and intelligent treatise would be more acceptable to| Of Waterloo.’ It is decidedly one of the most convenient 
the thoughtful reader than this, and few men now living could | forms in which this species of literary matter is pulished ; 
write such a treatise aa well as M. Cousin. We commenced | 8"d if the taste for light reading continue to increase, the 
this article, therefore, with high anticipations, expecting some | enterprise cannot but prove highly successful. (Bonnard & 
clear presentation of the great German’s Philosophical Sys- | Fitzgerald 31 Ann -st.) v2 . 

tem, and an exposition of his peculiar merit. We read on i ae 

through a very excellent preliminary sketch of the Middle | 

Ages, seme very fine and forcible remarks upon ‘ Descartes 





The Monthly Miscellany of Religion and Letters, for 
March, has for its leading article an excellent essay on the in- 
fluence of the Hebrew Faith and Institutions on the Hebrew 


and melancholy ratural scenery, a prey to —_— aon 


long without | 


the Painter Horbeg,’ of whom a good general account is given |) The poetry in general is good :—The long article by Whittier, 


‘The Warning’ by Charlton, and ‘ The Ocean Tide to the 


« Tux Northern Artis, of whose life and character we here || Rivulet,’ possess uncommon merit. A clear and excellent 


portant traits, exhibits a | : aoe ss 
remarkable instance of the early manifestation, and ultimate | ngraving of the ‘ Irving Institute,’ at Tarry-Town on the 


|| Hudson, faces thenumber, The second part of ‘ The Coun- 
| try Doctor’ is the leadiug article—and is decidedly better 
| than the introductory chapter. (145 Fulton-st.) 


| Tus Inis for March presents its readers with a variety of 
|, interesting matter, ‘The Irish Pedlar,” and the Paper on 
| ‘ German Literature’ are continued, and a spirited tale by 
| our correspondent, C. Dosatp McLeop, entitled “ The Might 
| of the Poet and his Reward,” closes the number. Part se- 
| cond of the high-toned, masterly article, which we have al- 
ready noticed, eatitled “‘ Study of the Heavens,” is mainly a 
clear, philosophical discussion of the sublime theory of Py- 
thagoras, with regard to the Music of the Spheres. It is 
written with great clearness and pure simplicity, in a spirit of 
deep reverence for the wonders of the universe, and displays 
high powers of imagiaation, n» less than the most perfect and 
yotimate acquaintance with the spirit and teachings of Ancient 
Philosophy. ‘‘ Taylor's Physical Theory of Another Life,” 
is the subject of an extended Review, of which the first part 
|| alone is given in the present number. An Essay upon “Pas- 

toral Poetry,”’ and another upon the “* Drama” are embraced 
|| in ite contents, but neither of chem appears to be written with 
| a full comprehension of the subject. —(€47 Broadway.) 


Ss 


Litcrarn Intelligence. 


} AMERICAN. 

| It is said that the Messrs. Harpers have in press a metrical 
| romance in Seven Cantos by Sena Surta, favorably known 
| to the literary public as the writer of several popular works 
| and more generally as the orignal ‘Jack Downing’ of the 
| Portland Advertiser. It is to be entitled Powhattan, from 
|| which its character may readily be inferred ; and will be issued 
during the present month. 

A new Greek Grammar, prepared with much care, and with 
especial reference to the wants of our Academical Institutions 
by Prof. A. C. Kendrick, willsoon be published at Utica. 

A new Quarterly Review is about to be published simulta- 
neous!y at New-O-leans and Charleston. It is to be exclu- 
sively Southern in its character and will be devoted mainly to 
the advocacy and defence of Southern Institutions. It is to 
take no part in the political contests of the Nation, nor will 
it admit into its pages any papers of a Secturian character. 
The justification of Slavery and the establishment of a Sec- 
' tional Literature are the chief objects which it proposes. 

Soon after the sudden d-ath of Dr. Fotten it was an- 
nounced that an edition of his complete works would be pre- 
pared, to be accompanied by a Memoir by his wife. We are 
happy to learn that it is now in the press of Messrs. Hilliard, 
Gray, & Co, Boston, and wil! soon be published in four duo- 
decimo volumes. Dre. Follen's writings consist, for the most 
part, of occasional essays, ethical and political, and are char- 

| acterised by that purity of style and clear, vigorous thought, 
| which were marked traits of his intellectual character. We 
' anticipate in this publication a work of much interest and in- 
| struction. 
|| The same publishers are about to issue a Life of Commo- 








when we stumbled upon a note by thie Editor, saying that he 
shold omit M. Cousin’s analysis of the ‘ Critique of the Pure 
Reason,’ which contains Kant’s Metaphysics, that of the 
* Critique of the Prac’ ical Reason’ which contains his ethics, 
and of ‘ such other writings of this philosopher as aid in de- 
veloping his metaphysical and ethical principles.’ A half 
page is then devoted to Kant’s style, and again an Editorial 
note informs us that he will pass over Cousin’s exposition of 
the ‘ method of Kant,’—embracing in the original more than 
twenty pages—and being of course altogether the most valua- 
ble portion of the essay-~indeed the very part for which all 
the rest was written. All that gives value to the scraps trans. 
lated is thus unceremoniously thrust out, and the article en- 
tirely spoiled. This reminds us of the theatrical manager, 
who advertised the performance of Shakspeare’s Hamlet— 
the Prince's part being omitted 
The gem of the number is a translation from the Swedish, 
by George P. Marsh, of « paper on the ‘ Life and Works of 


and Sensualism,’ and a hint at Kant’s system in half a page, 


character. It is followed by several papers interesting both | dore Paul Jones, the celebrated American privateer, by Lieut. 
in their literary and religious character, and the Notices of Slidell Mickenzie, in two volumes 12mo.—The lives of few 
Books and ‘ Inteliigence’ which conclude the number, in their | men are so replete with scenes of exciting interest or so filled 
| own sphere, are full and discriminating. [W. Crosby & Co.| with deeds of noble daring as that of Com. Jones; and we 
Boston, C. S. Francis, N. Y.] | know of ne man, wh», from his character and position, would 
or e-enrerett || be more likely to do full justice to the subject, than his bio- 
The Knickerbocker for March contains no less than twen- | prapnher. 
ty-seven brief, well written and agreeable articles, beside the, 1) Appleton & Co., of this City have in press an edition of 
Literary Notices and the Editor's Table, which are never) the Beauties of British Pootry, edited by Thomas Campbell, 
less valuable or entertaining than the rest of the ws just publi-hed in London. It will be accompanied by biogra- 
Among its contributions is another ‘ Crayon Paper,’ which | phical and critica! notices and prefaced by the Essay on Eng- 
we have transfered to our columns, written in Invisa's char — jigh Poetry, which was first issued with the Editor's ‘ Speci- 
acteristic style of elegant and graceful ease, of which he is, mens of British Poetry,’ published in England some years ago 
decidedly the master at the present day. Of the other prose | in six octavo volumes. It will be brought out by the Apple. 
articles, we think those entitled, ‘The Old Bachelor,’ ‘ Mary | tons in one royal octavo volume, in the same style as their 
Hart,’ ‘Sketch of the country’ and Mesmer and Animal|| elegant edition of Southey’s Poetical Works. 
Magnetism,’ the most interesting. Several of those included|| They will also publish in couree of the season the elegant 


— —___- 


in the present number possess no extraordinary merit, yet) and entertaining ‘ History of Napoleon’ translated from the 
they are all written with ready ease and in pleasing manner) French of M. Laurent de L’Ardeche. It will be in two vol, 
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umes, with five hundred pictorial illustrations, and will form Married: H. J. Ravmonp, removed to this city, is of course no longer 


a valuable addition to the Library of the general reader. De 
Foe's ‘ Robinson’s Crusoe,’ which is generally the work of 
fiction earliest read and the last forgotten, is to be isssued by 
them in @ new edition, with three hundred wood engravings. 

The valuable and popular litte work of Bishop Wilson, 
entitled ‘ Sacra Privata’ will also be brought out speedily by 
the same house, in a neat and elegant dress. They announce 
also, a8 in press, ‘Disce Mori,’ ‘Disce Vivere’ and ‘ Godly 
Meditations on the Sacrament’ by Christopher Sutton, D. D., 
Wilberforce’s ‘ History of the American Churches,’ and a 
work on ‘ America, Historical, Statistical, and Descriptive,’ 
by J. S. Buekingham. The latter will probably contain the 
substance of the lectures on this country which the Author has 
recently been delivering in London, and which are said to con- 
tain extremely severe criticisms on our national character and 


institutions. 


From tak West lgnaggieclingttion papers and intelli- 
gence from all parts of Jamaica have been received to the 
20th February. The affairs of the island are generally pros- 
perous, and the Roya! Gazette says that increased Immigra- 
gration is all that is necessary to secure its opulence and well- 
being. The emigrants from the United States have done 
much, by their vigor and enterprise, to arrouse a similar 
spirit throughout that country. Three bundred Scotch emi- 
grants had recently arrived, under a contract that each family | 
should be provided with a cottage, lands and all the neces- 
saries of life and their children be instruced in all the branches || 
of elementary education. 

A mine has been discovered in Jamaica, the ore of which | 
yields upwards of 40 per cert. of copper. 

An attempt was made on the night of the 3.1 ult. to burn 
the town of Lucea. 

In Trinidad the weather has been rather unfavorable to the | 
commencement of the sugar crop, but laborers are increasing |) 


and the population are as contented and peaceable as can be | ¢ 


expected. Within the last two years 5,398 persons have 
come in as immigrants. 


n Barbadoes the prospects for the next crop are very un: || 


fay allie and provisions of all sorts have been extremely 
scarce, so much se, that the ‘ Barbadian says that without the 


importations from America, a famine must have ensued.’ The |, 
Legislature of the Colony has been reviewing their judicial | 
system, and passed an act providing for the appointment of a 


chief justice. It is expected that the office will be filled from 
the bar of the Colony. 


From Texas.—By the stsam-packet New-York arrived at | 
New- Orleans frem Texas the editors of the Bulletin have re- 
ceived the latest papers. 


Congress adjourned on the 4th ultimo. Among the laws 


passed was one to amend the execution laws% to create a 


system of bankruptcy; to probibit the forced sale of slaves || 


under executions; to grant certaia lands to emigrants, &c. 
The Houston Morning Star, summing up the results of the 
acts of Congress, conclades that the liabilities of Texas, 
whether in ‘ Treasury Notes ' or ‘ bond,’ or ‘ scrip,’ must take 
an upward direction; the demand for them will greatly ex- 
ceed the supply—they are governed by the laws of wade, 
and must rise. Confidence will become strong) @nd business | 
must revive. ‘ 


The Commissioners for running the boundary live between | 


Texas and the United States, have again met and resumed 
their labors. This line, it will be recollected, was nearly 
completed last year, when, from the a ropriation failing, or 
from seme ether cause, the Texan "Galeniadenets were 
obliged to suspend operations. 

One of the papers says the news from the West is all 
= and quietness, at least as far as Mexico is 

ndians steal horses and commit massacres, as 
but that is to be expected. 

The British brig Milton, Captain Anderson, sailed from 
San Luis for Liverpool on the Sch ult. with a cargo of 359 
bales of Cotton. 

The schooner Caroline, bound from Linnville to Coe, 

dry goods and hardware, capsized in Labacca Beppnt 
ealah Brey and Nabert Jenkins, Matagorda, were drowned. 

Arthur Ikin, Esq has been appointed Texan Consul for the 
port of London. 


a 

Dr. David Bronson of Somerset Co. is the Whig candidate 
for Congress in the Keanebec District, Maine, to succeed Hon. 
Geo. Evans, elected U. S, Senator. The Election (Special) 


as heretofore ; ; 


by this city, March 3, James B. Botaer to Charlotte Betts. William 
Sutherland to Eliza Baldwin. 


to Mary Vaw Velsen. 

March 5, James B. Kendall to Maria L. Saunders. Charles L. Per- | 
cival to Ei'za Jamison. 

March 8, Robert Milikir to Margaret M 4 

March 9,John Steward Jr. to Charlotte izabeth daughter of 


White. 
At Brooklyn, March 6, James H. Clark Jr. to Aun Eliza, daughter | 


: Campbell P. 





* Died: 
| heed this ig March 5, Mrs. yw Lane aged 52 years. 
Eliza Campbell, 48. Adolphus Barony, 52. William | 


Tiegnen, 22 

March 7, Witiem * Lockwood, 32. Jane, wife of John Heaton, |, 
58. We. 4 l 

March 
James M. Mills. Daniel Sweeney, 36 

March 9, Andrew M. Kellenger, 34. John Hoeft, 30. William | 
Travis, 44. | 

At New Brunswick, N. J. March 9, Mrs. Sarak Robinson. 

At Washington City. Merch 5, Francis Smith Beattie, M. D. 

At Jamestown, Ch. utauque Co. March 1, Jane, wife of Russell | 
Wilson, aged 6. 

At Stockbridge, Mass. February 26, Rev. Edwin W. Dwight, 41. 
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A new volume of Tur New-Yorce ex—the Villth annual of the Fo- 
| lie and the XIth semi-anoual of the Quarto editioun—will commence | 
|| Om Saturday the 20th of March next. It will be printed on entirely | 
pew and beautiful type, with every atteation to and eleg | 
| as well as interest aod substantial worth, and no pains sp:red to ren- 
|, der it worthy of the public favor and esteem which it has hitherto en- 
| joyed. The grounds oa which the publishers appeal w the reading 
| public for a continuance and exteusion of its patronage are driefly as 
follows: 
L. The New-Yorker is devoted, more considerably than any other 
| Literary Journal, to scientific and useful intelligence. All new dis- | 
| coveries in Science or Art, all movements tending to improve the 
i | condition of Man, mentally, morally, or physically, are eagerly 
bronicled in its col 
H] Il. The Editor will labor, with whatever energies he possesses, to 
|| advance the cause of Morality, avd of Social well-being. No article 
| of: icentious or immoral tendency is allowed a place in ics columns. 
Ul. Although The New-Yorker takes no part in political contests, 











| yet all Political Intelligence of interest is carefully, impartially, and © 


lucidly presented in its columar. The results of all the Elections are 
especially stated with great care and fidelity. It is believed that ia 
this respect vo paper enjoys, or has labored to obtain, a higher repu- 
tation than this. 

IV. La its Literary Contents, while efforts are made to minister ac- 
ceptably te all tastes, but these of the impure and vicious, Ucility will 


vation of barren minds. Tales, Poems, Reviews, and Essays, will be 
judiciously intermingled in its columns, but always with anxious refe- | 

1 rence to the mental and moral improvement as well as entertainment 
of the reader. 

V. Although the New-Yorker is printed on a large imperial sheet, 
|| it is not go large that a maa cannot hold it io his hands, or Gnd time | 
| im the course of a week te peruse it thoroughly. We deem this a! 
| merit. 
| VI. It is not filled up with long stories conunued from week to 
| week. ‘Master Humphrey's Clock’ is the ot 'y continuous essay pre- 
| sented in its columns. 

VII. It is the cheapes: literary paper printed weekly in the North- 
ern States. 

Friends of a pure and beneficent Literature! we solicit your counte- 
mance and support! 

Conpi tions — Tae New-Yorker, Folio, or common newspaper form, || 
is published every Saturday at TWO DOLLARS per annum ia ad- | 
vance. Three copies will be sent for Five Dollars, post-paid. 
nd The Quarto edition is printed on a larger sheet of fine paper, with - |) 
out Advertisements, and with a page of Popular Music in each num- 
ber. It forms 16 pages per number, or two volumes of 416 pages || 
each, per annum, (three wide columns to a page) and is afforded to 
subscribers at the low price of THREE DOLLARS per annum, or 
two copies for Five Dollars. For binding and preservation, it is be- 
lieved that no cheaper and better paper than the Quarto New- Yorker 
exists in this country, 

7 Any person seading us the above prices for either edition be- 
fore the 20th Of March shall receive the intervening numbers of the 
present volume witheut‘charge. 

Inducement to Clubs and Agents —Any person or club séhding us 
Tena Dot ars free of charge shall receive therefore seven copies of the 
Folio or five of the Quarto edition fer the ensuing yéar. 

Dollars, Afteen copies of the Folio orden of the Quarto edition will be 
forwarded, and for any larger amount in proportion. These terms 
are placed much lower than have ever before bees offered, in defe- 


H. GREELEY & CO. 30 Ann-street. 





takes place en Monday. 


of Capt. W. L. Hudso 
At y Cit March 4, David Scott to Euphemia An“ erson. ! 
At Alban March & Fraacis of New-York to Eliza 
daughter of < 


George Geery, \ 


¢metilae” wite of Joseph guitadese, 23. Agnes, wife o | 


_ regarded as more important than mere Amusement, or the cepti- , 


rence to the general depression of the times, and in the hope of a) 
large increase of our circulation. Subscriptions are respectfully so- | 


our Agent at Darlings Ve Mr. 


in his place. 


L. D. Baancu, having removed fiom Trumensburg to Tow: 
March 1, James N. Merritt to Mary Jane Watkins. J. W.Smith || vilie, Seneca Co. N. Y. will act os our r Agent ot the iecter staee 


V. Haretnorton will hereafter act 
send- 








Agents for the New-Yorker. 


New-York. 

Albany .....+-James Henry. 
Alexander ....W.C. a 
|| Augusta......0,F. Ran 
Antwerp ..+++.C. B. Hoar .P. M. 
Auburn........ ThomasC. Miller. 
Albion........8.8. Barlow 

Buffalo. ......-George W. Bull. 
Binghamton.. pray a P.M.) 
-+++-[saiah Buffington. 
+ +eee-J. A-Clarke. 
| Big Flatts.... L. L. Smith. 
| Brock port..... Josiah Harrison, 
|| Bovins Centre H. Dennis, P.M. 

N. 





Poughkeepsie, William Coffin, 


Poolville, E. Colson, jr. P. M. 
| Pembroke, T.S8. Dodge. 

Perry, W. Hoag. 

Preble, P. H. Burdick. 

Palmyra, Otis Clap p. 


Pamela 4cor's. A. M. Harger. 
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